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Introduction 

The concern for human rights violations stemming from political con- 
troversies can blind us to the more commonplace brutalities that so many na- 
tums routinely perpetrate in their prison systems. 

Poland is a notable example. Amoiv the repressive legw^ 
Europe, Poland has usually been considered one of the more tolerant Althoug^i 
the government no longer recognizes a formal opposition, as it onoe did vntli 
Solidarity, an widergoond cuttare pervades Pdish life, with some 300 unofficial 
newspapers and magazines, "second society" publishing houses that publish 
hundreds of books annually, and the release of formerly banned PoUsh films. 
Since a 1986 amnesty, Poland has had relatively few political prisoners. 

Prison conditions, however, remain dreadful, as a visit to Poland in 
June 1987 revealed. Many prisons date from the 19th century. A 1985 report by 
the Academy of Social Sciences of the Central Committee of the Commwnist 
Party found that at fifteen institutions, "there is not satisfaitory plmnbing; ... at 
thirteen, sanitary facilities do not function." The paper urged that seven pre- 
trial detention centers be closed immediately. 

Solidarity members who were in prison report that many of the cells 
are terribly cold in winter, when the temperature outside goes as low as -17 
degrees Fahrenheit, and stifling hot in the summer. Clothing is scanty and rare- 
ly changed. Windows are often kept shut or opened just a few inches, and ven- 
tilation is bad. Some of the cells are directly on wet ground and always damp. 
Many are badly lit. 

The worst places are police lock-ups. Because these are supposed to 
be for brief stays of no more than 48 hours, there are wtuaUy no fodlitaes there. 
But one woman reported she was kept there a week and others, particularly 
political prisoners, as much as three months. The cells in the lock-up, the woman 
reported, were filthy and overcrowded-up to 14 women in a cell about 13* x 16*. 
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There was no toilet, only a bucket, and no toilet paper. There were no sanitary 
napkins and menstruating women had to use their own rlnthing Jhe food was 
dreadful and the cells were infested with insects. No exercise was pennitted. 
For weeks after she left the place, our infonnant told ns, she still felt as if she 
smelled. 

Overcrowding is a severe problem throug^iout the Polish prison ^ 
tem. Poland's penal code imposes very long prison sentences* and its prisoner 

to population ratio, between 280 and 320 per 100,000, is one of the highest in 
Europe and North America. Its ancient system, with a capacity of 90,000 ~ 
which, realisticaUy means about 70-75,000 — must thus accommodate from 100- 
120,000, and it obviously cannot do it humanely. Many Polish prisons provide 
only 2 or 3 square meters per person. 

Serious health problems are inevitable. Tuberculosis is common, as are 



spine are common because of the lack of exercise, wldch for most prisoners, 
consists of only a daily half-hour walk, often cut by the guards to 15 minnles. 
Prison rules forbid lying down during the day. 

Women suffer particularly from gynecological ailments and kidney in- 

flamations. Sanitary napkins are scarce everywhere, so women tear out and use 
the matting from mattresses. Pregnant women have it pzuticularly hard, since 
there is no running water or toilets in some cells. In one prison, there is no run- 
ning water in the delivery ward of the prison hospital and women in the last 
weeks of pregnancy have to carry and empty buckets of filthy water containing 
human waste. 



According to a Januaiy 12, 1988 broadcast on the Polish radio, an ofncial oommission that 
has been discussing guidelines for changes in the Polish penal law found that during the last 
15 years penal po]i<y in Poland has become more stringent. The averafe penalty is two yeais 
and three months, wfaeixat a dozen or so years a(0 it just over oae year. (Reported by 
Ilncensnred Pniand^ Nn. 7JfX\ 



The medical staff, which is part of and under the prison administra- 
tion, is rarely inclined to exercise independent judgment. It was described by 
one distingnished doctor as iii diff i Br e nt , mariftqiwifi in nninber, and poorly 
trained. 

The health problems are conqxmnded by inadcqnatc nutritioiL The 
food lactovitaniing, and effptts to send gome m are blocted by offi^^ 
is little meat, and fresh vegetables are almost ne^ seen. There was one excep- 
tion: 2ifter the Chernobyl nuclear accident, when the Polish f>opulation was fear- 
ful of eating radioactively contaminated food, "fresh vegetables" suddenly 
became plentiful in the prisons. 

Among the most troublesome features of the Polish prison system is 
the enormous amount of brutality and other physical abuse. Beating of prisoners 
appears to be connnnnplarr.j particnlar^ during intermgafimis, and when the 
guff'^get dnwik, a frpqiient ooCTrrence cm hoHdiyt. Chibi, fists» and very large 
bea^lnys are used Non-pofitical priflooen appear to be sutjeot to 811^ 
ings more than the pofiticak are» but some mead)en of Solidarity receh^ 
abase ~ one Solidarity leader, Wladyslaw Frasyniuk, had his genitals twisted, 
and hunger strikers were force fed in a particularly brutal way. The forcible 
feeding is done by a tube through the nose; Czeslaw Bielecki, an architect and 
activist who holds the record for the longest hunger strike (11 months), 
described it as "equivalent to a rape." He suffered severe iiqnries to his jaw from 
the force used to restrain him during such feedings. 

Pnrnahmcait cells are partkiolaf^ ieveie. The "thermos b«f is a very 
smaD, hot, badly ventflated, stifling isolatioBcefl in ^irfrichaprisoi» 
naked. "Hard beds" are another punishment in wliidi prisoners are forced to 
sleep on wooden slats. Up to a few years ago, prisoners were tightly strapped 
into beds, and rendered almost incapable of breathing. Severe injuries like 
broken ribs sometimes resulted from this "belts" form of punishment which is 
supposed to have been stopped, though there are reports that it is still being 
used. 

Prisoners have almost no recourse for relief. Unlike the United States, 
where judges have been tiyiqg to amelionte unconstitutional prison conditions 
smce the late 1960*s, the oooits are not available. Prison rules setting out the 
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rights and duties of prisoners are kept secret, although the clandestine Polish 
Helsinki Committee has recently obtained and published some of them. Prison 
guards conceal their identities and are known only by nicknames. So-called 
"penitentiary judges" are supposed to monitor the prisoos, but their authority 
was reduced in 1971, after they tried to respond to prisoner oompliiiilK in the 
1960*5, and they are now largely ineffectual Outside pressisres from the West 
during the 1980's have done some good, but these stopped when most of the 
political prisoners were released. 

As a result there was a massive wave of prison uprisings in 1980-81, 
which then subsided, only to erupt again in May 1987 at a large prison 150 miles 
northwest of Warsaw. Some 1,700 prisoners went on a rampage smashing win- 
dows and furniture and burning bedding. After the iqxisiqg was quelled, they 
went on a hunger strike. The specific causes are not dear. One source attributed 
it to abuse of a prisoner for compbining about a theft, as well as a rise in ftwd 
prices. The food price increase is a serious hardship^ for piisonen are gn^ fit- 
tie to eat, and must buy eattra food, but earn ¥6fy little or nothing at an. 

The lack of a meaningful remedy has produced a particular^ bizarre 
form of fX'Otest, especially among younger and cmotioiially distui'bcd cmunud 
prisoners - self-mutilation. Many observers confirmed that prisoners slash 
themselves with razors and engage in horrifyingly bizarre forms of self-injury as 
a protest, or to be transferred out of a particularly brutal place. 

There are a few indications of official concern about the Polish prison 
situation, and in 1981, Solidarity apparently did succeed in making some 
reforms. But with martial law and therelease of almost aU the politicalprisaii^ 
these reforms were soon reversed. 

The Polish prison situation, bad as it is, is probably not imiqiie. Wo^ 
Health Org anizatio n minunum standards are routinely ignored throughout the 
world. Unfortunately, the very pervasi v ene s s of the problem has produced a vir- 
tual indifference to it; the frustration in trying to improve things is also dispirit- 
ing. Yet the number of people victimized by inhumane prison conditions is so 
huge, the conditions often so barbarous, and the situation so widespread that 
the problem should rank high on human rights agendas. As Jerzy Kropiwnicki, 
a Solidarity activist from Lodz, urged us in parting, "Speak out!" 
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* * * 



Thu iqK)rt is based Oil interviews during a visit to P 
with fcxmer prisoners and Pdish penal oqserts, as wcU as on Solidarity press 
and other written matcaTals. A request tovisit Polish penal institutions was made 
several months in advance of the visit, hut the Polish Government did not reply. 

By letter dated March 10, 1988, after this report was written. The 
Research Institute on Judicial Law of the Polish Ministry of Justice responded 
to a request dated December 22, 1987 from the author of this report with the 
information that "on December 31, 1987 there was [sic] in Poland 81 prisons and 
70,801 inmates serving the prison sentences imposed by the courts." This figure 
does "not include the pretrial detentioii oenteis and pretrial detainees." The 
figure of 70^800 is much lower than other estimates, inrJnding that of Stanislaus 
Wrooa, Deputy Director of the General Headquarters of the Penitentiaries, 
that in May 1987, dusre were 97,000 inmates m the system, though he may have 
been including pretrial detainees. The number of prisons for sentenced 
prisoners — 81 — is of course, far fewer than the 200-220 estimate in the report, 
which includes the pretrial detention and police lock-up facilities. 

This report focuses on the 1980's and deals with six areas of concern: 
physical conditions, including population data and the physical environment; 
health, including the special problems facing women prisoners; physical and 
similar abuses; work and other prison activities; oontacts with the outsit 
and remedies for human rjg^ violations. 

In every one of these respects, the Polish prison system foils fai short 
of the most ™'f»f"*a t st ifM far^ff. 
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The Physical Envfawnment of Polish Prisons* 



It is estimated that the Polish prison ^tem contains between 200 and 
220 penal institutioins; because of the absence of official data, no mcire prew 
figure is available. 

The pl^sical environment of many and perhaps most of these institu- 
tions is intolerable. They are ancient, overcrowded, damp, stuffy, cold in winter 
and hot in summer. Sanitary conditions often verge on the indecent. 

There are supposed to be three levels of hardship in the Polish prison 
system, under Article 40 of the Polish Penal Code — regular, alleviated, and in- 
creased rigor — but the authorities have created a severe-rigor level that some 
eaqperts consider unauthorized by the law.** The capadty of the system is ap- 

proKunately 1OO,0OO» which means in practice, about 75,000-80AX)i 

are always some cells in needof repair and a substantial number are used for 

special purposes like punishment Stanislaw Wrona, Deputy Dvector of the 
General Headquarters of the Penitentiaries Facilities has conceded that any- 
thing over 70,000-80,000 produces overcrowding. According to one expert, the 



Unless otherwise indicated, "prisons" refers to facilities that house either sentenced 
pritonen or pietrial detaiaeet. Tlie qiedal pn^^ 
c uwt d tc p t M tt c ^iii the icport. 

T. S;^manowski, "Basic Trends of Development in the Polish Penitentiaiy System," XIII 
Aidiiwiim Kiyininotogu (19SIS). 
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legally minimum space of 10 cubic meters per prisoner cannot be met with a 
population of more than 75,000.* 

In this system are packed some 100,000-120,000 inmates. No reliable 
population figures are available, though in May 1967, Deputy Director Wraoa 
said there were 97,000 inmates, iR^cfa most experts consider much too low an 
estimate. One Polish political sdeatist informed us that a Genuan journal, 
Monatschrifts for KHminologie und Shi^redUs Reform, reported that in March 
1986, there were 28,537 pretrial detainees, and 86,554 sentenced prisoners in 
the Polish system, making a total of 115,095.** This results in a prisoner-to- 
population ratio of about 310 prisoners for every 100,000 Poles. 

Some earlier estimates are even higher. In 1981, the Polish Helsinki 
Committee estimated that there were 200,000 prisoners in the system and 
Deputy Director Wnma conceded that in 1974 the population was as high as 
126,000 inmates. Some prisons are said to be more than SO per cent over- 
crowded, and in 1980 some were said to be at 200 per cent of capacity.*** 

The overcrowding results largely from the Polish legal system's use of 
lengthy prison terms as its primary sanction. As a result, the official weeldy 
PoUtyka has estimated that one Pole out of every four will be incarcerated at 
some time in his life.**** 



* Interview pubUshed in the official weekly Eoliljlk^ 

Issue No. 70, 1987. 

* ** T. Szymanowsld, op.cit. 

«••• 'Y^^ ^ Itoto. the underground journal Praworzadnosc which published in issues 8 throug^i 
14 a series of articles entitled Triaons of die Fblish PMple^ Re{NA 
in the files of Helsinki Watdi. 
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Overcrowding creates terrible problems for prison systems, particular- 
ly those that are already in distress for lack of staff and resom'ces. In Poland, 
inmates are CTOwded into small CRlk,somf^im» 

designed for one. According to one academic estimate, almost half the 
prisoners are in cells with between 6 and 15 inmates, and most of the rest are in 
even larger groups.* Prisoners sleep m double and tri|^ decker bwiks- if they 

are lucky. Many are forced to sleep on the floor. Wladyslaw Frasyniuk, a 
Solidarity leader who was in many prisons between October 1982 and Septem- 
ber 1986, reported that in Barczewo prison in 1983-85, small two-man cells were 
used for four people; in Wroclaw in 1982, 6-8 people were confined in an 8 
sq.meter cell. In 1985, Anna Pracka was sentenced to three years in Olszynka 
Grochowska, a woman's prison in Warsaw for relatively short-term offenders, 
where cells designed for 14 often heM 30^ 22 and 18, and where inmates had to 
sleep on the fk>or.** A 1965 report by the Academy of Social Sciences of the 
Central Committee of the Polish Commwnist Party found that "the incarcerated 
are forced to sleep on floor mattresses. In these cells . . . there was about 3-4 
square meters per prisoner. The norm established by the World Health Or- 
ganization as the minimum space necessary to allow psycholo^cal and physical 
health is ten square meters."*** 

Other facilities and staff are equally inadequate. The educational level 
of the guards, for example, is relatively low, for caaHy a secondary education is 
required, and the guards' special training is only with respect to the rules and 
keeping order, not how to deal with people under stress. 



T. Szynumowski, op. cit. 

iillfiSniQIBlLBDiBOd. Na 2(V8S. 

* Committee in Support of Solidlfity Reports, "In Dirty, Crowded Gdls-Priioii Gooditkms 
in The Polish Peoplet Republic.* Peb. i6, IMS. 
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These prisons are not only overcrowded, but many are ancient and 
dilapidated. Few prisons have been built or even renovated since World War II 
and many date to the nineteenth centuiy and even earUer.* Even officially sanc- 
tioned eiqpert groups have oondemned many Polish prisons as unfit for human 
beings. The 198S report by the Acadenqr of Social Sciences Commitfce leoom- 
mended that "seven houses of detention should be immediately closed down 
due to the unsatisfactory state of prison conditions. At fifteen penitential in- 
stitutions there is no satisfactory plumbing at thirteen, sanitary facilities do not 
function." 

Police Station Lockups 

The worst conditions are probably the temporary detention centers in 
the police stations, known in the United States as "lockups." A 1965 report by 
the Social Health CouncO in Poland, an underground group, described the 
sanitary conditions in such places as "disastrous," singling out an investigative 

jail in Warsaw on Wilcza St., and a provincial police station in Radom as the 
worst.* * In such places — and the report considers them not atypical ~ the cells 
are terribly stuffy because the only source of ventilation is a small window or 
two, covered with glass. The cells are usually very cold, especially at night, and 
dark, even during the day, though a light bulb is kept on 24 hours a day. There 
is no running water or toilet in the cell^ inmates are often given just buclcetSi 
which are kept in the cells. Blankets and mattresses are filthy, smelly and stained 
with blood or excrement, as are the walls. Insects, rats and mice are common. 
Breakfast and supper are a pint of artificial black coffee and bread with lard; 
lunch consists of soup and bread. 



Polish Helsinki Committee, "Problems of the Polish Penitentiaiy System in the Light of the 
Political and Civil Rights Pacts," June 1987., 

7^S7yty NieralftTiigj I arslriq-. No. 6, Dcccmbcr 1985. 
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A report from Lower Silesia and from a former inmate confirms and 
amplifies the Social Health Council report In August 1986, a Solidarity newslet- 
ter reported: 

Prison conditions in lower Silesia are worsening in com- 
parisoii with 1982-1984, according to reports from political 
prisoners being held in that region. Conditions are particular- 
ly bad in cells at police headquarters. In most cases, prisoners 
are not permitted to contact their lawyers and are usually 
strip-searched before meeting with them. The prison cells are 
invariably overcrowded; in the Walbrzych prison, for example, 
there is only 1.7 square yards per person. Windows are often 
sealed shut and most prisoners suffer a loss of vision from poor 
lighting. Hie oeDs are pooriy heated in winter. Prisoners are 
rarely permitted packages ¥^ health care products from the 
outskle, resulting in the rampant spread of ddn ^««fflfff, 
Prison food lacks nutrition and is prepared from stale in- 
gredients, which contributes to alimentary canal disorders 
among the prisoners. It is now more difficult to supply food 
packages from the outside than it was in 1982-1984. Medicines 
are prescribed according to the whims of prison officials, who 
tend to disregard doctors' orders. Prisoners who take ill must 
wait at least a week before seeing a doctor. Prison guards fre- 
quently beat their charges. Political prisoners subjected to 
beatings during investigations often suffer permanent skull 
and spiaal injuries. Prisoners of conscience are placed in cells 
together with ooounon criminals, who terrorize them. Prison 
guards as a rule do not intervene.* 

Prisoners are supposed to remiun in these police lockups no more than 
48 hours, but one prisoner, Joanna Szczesna, was held there for a week in July 
1982, and others have been kept there for as long as three months, especially in 



NenffiUidiiiUb Bnnelc Ang, 31, 19B& 
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rural areas. Ms. Szczesna informed us that she was kept in a 16' by 13* cell in 
the M okotow lockup in Warsaw* with as many as 13 other women. 

Nfs. Szczesna's eiperience confirmed the report of the Social Health 
Council In her cell, there was no toilet, but only a biid[et, and no 
menstruating women had to use their own dothipg for sanitaiy napkins. Win- 
dows were generally dosed, or open just a few inches, maldqg the cells stn% 
and hot. There were no beds so she had to sleep on a 2* plastic slab under fil- 
thy blankets. Everything smelled dreadfully. 

Ms, Szczesna found the medical and health conditions in the lockup 
particularly bad. Pregnant women and those with health problems were given 
virtually no medical assistance, and Ms. Szozena herself was not allowed to have 
even her own medicines. There were no facilities for exercise or even walks. 

Prisoners were also often suhjected to humiliating strip searches and 
body cavity searches. 

Police station lockups in countries outside Poland are firequeatly unfit 
for human habitation, but m most places, they are only for overnight stays, not 
for days, weeks or even months, as in Poland And even by the d^Msed stand- 
ards of the typical lockup, the Polish variety seems particularly egregious. 

Pretrial Detention Centers 

Prisoners awaiting trial are usually confined in separate detention 
centers during the pretrial period. In Poland, these periods can last a kng time. 
Nevertheless, conditions in the centers are often almost as bad as those in the 

lodnips. 

In 1982-83, Zofia Rcmaszewdca was kept awaiting trial at Mokotow 

Detention Center in Warsaw. She reported on her experience in an open letter 
to the Polish Parliament in May 1983 and in an interview in June 1987. 



McdDotoir is also a deteiitk» center and piiiOB, and 
applies onljr to that part of the teilily. 
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At Mokotow, Ms. Romaszewska was mixed in with murderers and 
prostitutes in a very stuffy cell. "Hot summer days, when the cells are heated by 
the sun, and the windows are ctosed, are unbearable^" she wrote. The cells were 
also veiydariL Medical problems were ignored, paiticito 
mraibers were often drunk. Guards frequmtly searched the cells, and threw 
together afl the bctongnffl of the different prisoners, often tearing the itea^ 
the guards did not like the occupants of die cell, they spilled sugar, salt and other 
things on the floor, and cut up the mattresses. Naked strip searches were com- 
mon, often humiliating the prisoners. The food was "disgusting."* 

The prison administration tried to isolate political prisoners in par- 
ticular, and so those prisoners saw almost nobody other than their cell-mates. 
"Ai^ access to priests is impossible," rqiorted Ms. Romaszewska in her 1983 
letter, listening to Ho^ Mass, broadcast officially on the radios it not alloi^^ 
It is often impossibte to obtain a prayer book or the Bible once one is detained." 

Joanna Sacy-esna was in the Mdcotow Detention Center and her 
description of conditions there generally matdied Ms. Romasaewska's. Ms. 
Szczesna confirmed also that the guards often destroyed letters, notes, and 
other items, especially when the prisoners were out of the cells, and often took 
things belonging to the prisoners. She was intensively interrogated for three 
weeks, and though she was not herself phj^ically abused, she was threatened 
with a beating and a long prison term. She knew of other women who had been 
beaten, and one woman was told she woukl have h^ children taken away from 

her and pot into a home, if she did not cooperate. 

JogrfSremowdd was in the Lodz Detention Center in 1984^. He was 
put in a cell with young ofifenders; he and many other poHtical prisoners believe 
that this practice is designed to subject them to physical abuse by their young 



Unccnsnred Poland, No. WB^ "Letter to PiMliimeat on Sttnatiott in Wnwr Mbholoir 

Piisoo, May 1963." 
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cellmates. This did not happen to Sreniowski. While in that cell, he saw a great 
deal of torture and beating of the young prisoners to make them confess.* 

Medical care was virtually non-existent. An asthmatic young prisoner 
died on Dec^nber 17, 1984^ probabfy Craiii lack of care; another (fied of heart 
disease at about the same time. After Sreoiowsld reported these, a court or- 
dered improvements in the hygienic conditioiis, hat nothing was done. 
Diabetics, epileptics, and those with eye diseases obtnned inrtually no medied 
treatment or medicines. The food was poor, inadequate and unsanitary and 
many prisoners fell ill with food poisoning. 

Sreniowski also spent time at a Lxxiz detention center in 1984-85. The 
cells there were very dirty, and though there was a toilet in the cell, there was 
no toilet paper. The cells were also very cold, and when a window was broken, 
it was not repaired for two weeks, even though the t empera t ure OBtiideieU to 
-27 degrees centigrade. Many prisoners developed pnemnooia, a veiy common 
iUness in Polish prisons, and some developed tubercuhjsis. These were trans- 
ferred out of Lodz. 

Other detention centers were just asbadlnZamoscjail, inmates have 
to sleep on a cement floor, with no sheets. When an inmate is interrogated, he 
misses all his meals.** 



See ^ipeiidix I, p. 50. 

Praworzadnosc [an underground journal], Tetrimoniftg Shi M iti o n cfFDailcriFriioa a» iii 
the Zanocc Jail, Deoeiriber 1985." 
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Prisons for Sentenced Prisoners 



The physical conditions for sentenced prisoners are usually not much 
better than those in the pre-trial detention facilities. Leczyca, built in the 19th 
century, seems particularly grim, according to several accounts. The cells in that 
prison are reported to be very badly ventilated, with windows that cannot be 
opened; in September 1985, the windows were cofvered with plexiglass which 
resulted in hunger strikes by the political prisoners who were beaten in 
response. In summer, the heat and lack of ventilation cause some mmates to 
faint. The prison is damp and on wet ground so that even in summer, the cells 
on the first floor are always cold. The cells also have inadequate light, though 
according to WladyslawFrasyniuk, "the dampness and lack of air were the worst 
aspects." Reports indicate that cells in Leczyca usually have 20 occupants, but 
sometimes 40-50. 

Barczewo, which was built by the Germans for particularly difficult 
prisoners, had no running water in the section v^iere the political prisoners were 
housed, when Frasyniuk was there m 1963-1984. As at Leczyca, the ground floor 
cells were directly on the earth and therefore veiy cold in winter. Two-man cells 
were used for four. Wroclaw Prison is reported to have cells for political 
prisoners that were specially barred and Uodted off from any air. Six to eight 
people were put in an 8-square meter cell. Lubsko Prison, west of Wroclaw, is 
an especially cold prison. 

Reports about Sluzewiec Prison, in Warsaw, where short-term of- 
fenders are confined, indicate that many inmates slept on the floor, with as many 
as 18 inmates in a cell with only 11 beds. There were no sewage facilities but 
only buckets that are emptied twice a day, when inmates are permitted to go to 
the bathroom. There was no toilet paper, and not even enoug|i newsprmt. 

Despite the cold, inmates are given inadequate dothing, which is often 
dirty and ill-fitting, and rarely changed or cleaned. In Shizewiec Prison, inmates 
sometimes have to wear the same underwear for two weeks. Blankets are often 
filthy and threadbare. According to one penologist, women are given one skirt 
every three years, and one blouse every two years; men are allowed one pair of 
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trousers, one set of pajamas, and one shirt every two years. In some cases, 
prisoners are given special permission to wear their own clothes. 

The Academy of Social Sdenoes of the Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee report summed up the physical oooditioiis of Polish prisoos as follows: 

Many institutions were infested with rats and insects; cells 
were dirty, since there are no sanitary provisions; and 
prisoners lived in dark cell, since during the day the "window 
blinds" do not let light through while at night only one bulb of 
low intensity (not even bright enough to read) is allowed to 
burn. In the wintertime, the majority of ceUs were severely 
cold. Prisoners lived in filth: their ng)it to receive one bath a 
week was not observed. 
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Health Conditions in Polisli Prisons 



As one would expect, health ccmditioiis are very poor amoQgprisoners, 
and medical care is grossty inadcqware, sometimes vergiqg on the crimmally 
negtigent. According to Dr. Zofia Kuratowaica, an internationally known 
hematdogist vAo eanuned approodmately 1,000 reteased political prisoners, 
the health of prisoners deteriorates very seriously and rapidly in Polish prisons. 
The most common illnesses are tuberculosis, mycosis, and degenerative bone 
diseases from the lack of exercise; for most prisoners, exercise usually consists 
of nothing more than a daily half-hour or hour walk in a small space, which is 
often cut to 15 minutes or less, and to only a few times per week.* About 80 per 
cent of 348 prisoners examined in a 1984 study also had advanced periodontic 
disease, and a majority had suffered at least once from food poisoning. Skin dis- 
eases were common and oorooary diseases either developed or were aggravated 
m prison. Eyesight was frequently affected because of the inadequate lighting 
m the cells.** 

Because the food is so poor and lacking in vitamins, peptic ulcers are 
especially common among political prisoners. Prison officials have refused to 
allow famiUes to send in vitamins, which are sometimes smuggled in anyway. In 
her letter to ParUament, Zofia Romaszewska described the food in Mokotow 
Prison in 1983 as follows: 

Food is disgusting, completely without any taste. Rotten 
sauerkraut and beetroots are served without any seasoning, 



Conmiittee in Support of Solidarity Reports, KnkOMr Committee of Health Workeis of 
KOS, The State of Health of Pbiitical Priwiieis,* Nov. 28, 1984. 
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actually beaten, the interrogators tried to hang her by the shoulders of her 
blouse, but she is a large woman and the bkxise could not hold her. The inter- 
rogation continued for tWD months. 

Pl^ncal force WM often used on pofitkal priuBers who protested 
prison coiiditioiis. In Lec^yciy in SqitCBibcf 198^ Joaef SwioiiildiWMbcitBn 
when he and sonic other politicdprisoBen»ii¥fai^ 
law Prasynink, protested die instrilatkw 

wofoklimJw the oeliB even itiiffierthiBbefcfe.11im systenurti- 

cally beat each of the prisoners with folded towels, shoes, and hands, and the 
prisoners' ankles and genitals were twisted. In other protests, Sreniowski was 
kicked in the spine, leaving him with a chronic back problem; his head was also 
banged against a table. 

The PolishHelsinki Committee, quoting a statement by aprisoner sen- 
tenced for a oomnnn crime who participated in the cvcnlii icportcd anotlier 
sudi reqionse to a pralcit in BialjfMok FriioB in 1963: 

The protest action was planned by priaonen to begin on Oc- 
tober 10. We r'f***' to undertake a hunger strike^ |o protest 

against prison conditions, repeated cases of beatings and strirt 
disciplinary measures introduced by the prison warden. On 
the morning of October 10, the entire prison guard staff was 
put on alert. They attempted to crush the prisoners' protests 
through "milder forms of beating and kicking and beatings 
using only fists." Guards, prison officers, doctors and even the 
codes parddpated. Three oellbkKks, housing aboot 220 
pfiioneri, were involved in the pratert, inclndhv aBvcnl of 
political prinnen. 

At first, only sane p r is o neia were taim firom die tliree 
cellblockB, indiMfing lix Cram my own aectian hoosmg 60 
prisoners. They were Ibed up with their faces to the wal and 

their hands spread out. There were more than ten guards in 
riot gear (hehnets md shields); they altoheidnmmiiHirddeii 

with them. The prisonera selected were then taken to a part 
of the prison where the punishment cells are located. All were 
ordered to strip naked and, after a thorough search of their 
clothing, they were taken to cells with "hard beds." Shortly 
thereafter the prisoners were called by name to pass through 
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what is called "the health path," two parallel rows of guards 
armed with truncheons who beat those passing througji the 
path. They were then escorted back to their cells. 

Around 9:20 a.m., the prisoners were again dragged out and 

forced to traverse another "health path," this time leading to 

the punishment cells. They were beaten with truncheons 80 

cm. in length as well as with other objects. Most of the prison 

guards were intoxicated. The prisoners were then taken back 

to their cells and beaten until noon, at which time they broke 

(kywn and the linqg^ stril» was efifecdv^ 

failiiie of die protest at Bialystok prison, aO hdOl brol» looi^ 

FrisonenwBfebeateaiiidiscriiiiiiialdywk^ 

used for tMtn^ iraa, metal bai^ tmndieoiHi and qyihfid 

boots. SooM prisoiien were beaten nnoonseknu at the 

sliglitestpreteiL* 

Solidarity leader Wlad^ilawFkasynnikwai a pai^^ 
Frasyniuk spent afanost fouryBarsmthePdish prison system, from 1962 to 1966, 
during whidi he was in five different institutions. He was labeled a "dangerous" 
prisoner and was continually subjected to special treatment, including soUtary 
confinement. He saw and personally experienced a great many beatings. In July 
1983, he and other political prisoners in Leczyca imson protested mistreatment 
at the nooppoliticals. When he offered passive resistance to being transferred 
to a pumshment oell, a group of gwuds carried him to the oeU. Whik he was 
being carried, one gnard twisted his genitals so severely that pains oootmued 
for two years afterward The prison doctor refbsed even to eamme hhn. 

* Polish Helsinki Committee Report to the U.N. Human Rights Commission, March 1984, 
! published in English by Helsinki Watch and the New York QMnmittee in Support of 

Solidarity in September 1984. 
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A few months later, he was transferred to Barczewo prison, which he 
considers the worst he experienced. He was frequently hit.* In late October or 
November 1985, in Lodz prison, he tried to see a doctor and some dmnkeii 
guards beat and kicked him. Transferred to Lubsko prison in November 1985, 
\^cfa he described as the coldest prison in ^ch he had been becanse k had 
no coal supplies, he was beaten again, once very severe^. In January and 
February 1986, he was put into a punishment cell where the temperature was 
very cold. After 14 days, he was taken for a warm bath. The warm water was 
suddenly turned off and cold water run. The day was very cold, and when 
Frasyniuk complained, his stay in the punishment cell was extended. His joints 
became badly inflamed. Ultimately he served 44 days in this cell 

Despite this abuse of political prisoners, aU observers interviewed 
agreed that non-political prisoners were pl^iicaUybnitalizedagreat deal more^ 
and that beatmgs in Polish prisons were almofit routme. Ilie freqaeat dnm 
ness of the guards was given as one reason, particularly during holidays. Protests 
from non-political prisoners are rare, however, for the likeliliood of a remedy 
is slight and the protest may backfire. 

Forced Feeding 

Forced feeding of huqger strikers was described as particular^ brutal 
by both Czeslaw Bieledd and Jer^ Kropiwnicki, eadi of whom had cagagBd in 
many sudi actions to protest prison conditions. Kropiwnicki wrote a bock about 
his experiences as a hungu' striker in wUdi, as recounted by Midiael Kaufinan 

in The New York Times j he described the process as follows: 

[T]he prison doctor shows the prisoner the authorization for 
force feeding. 



A letter smuggled out of prison by Frasyniuk and Piotr Bednarz dated December 9, 1983, 
described a particular^ brutal series of events at Barczewo in December 1983. The letter is 
reprinted in Appendix II. 
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The prisoner asks whether he can drink the soupysolution. 
"No," answered the doctor, "it must be poured into you 
through a tube." "You know I have an ulcer, you might damage 
my stomach," the prisoner said. 

"Yes," said the doctor. "But such are regulations." He 
[Kropiwnicki] then describes how four guards forcibly tied his 
hands and placed a bit in his mouth through which the tube 
was rammed into his throat and into his shrunken stomach. 
Afierfhe feecKng^ he wrote, "I felt I had been raped. I raged 
m my cell and I felt I wanted to IdU myself.** 

Andrzej Slowik, another Solidarity leader and, like Kropiwnicki, a 

hunger striker at Barczewo prison, smuggled out a letter dated April 13, 1984, 

in which he described his forced feeding as follows: 

They (the prison guards) have been force-feeding us since 
Wednesday, April 11. Kropiwnicki swallows the stomach tube 
by himself. I refuse to be force-fed, so for the last 3 days I have 
been rendered helpless by first being handcuffed and then my 
mouth is forced open with the use of torture and a lever. I am 
using the word "torture" literally, because after sitting me in a 
diair, they trample on my toesand twist Biy arms and legs often 
m opposite directions so that those twisting my anns force flu» 
to straighten up and odiers, twisting Biy kgB, inake this im^^ 
sible. Or they prop my legs down on the edjge of the bed and 
one of them sits on my legs wrenching my knee sockets in the 
opposite directions. Or they press my shin booc, hard, against 
the edge of the bedframe. At the same time, others vnJl wrench 
my head back and press hard on the jaw joints and a doctor 
or nurse goes to work on my jaws with forceps. When I start 
to scream, the prongs of the forceps are inserted between my 
teeth and then they have me. All they have to do is insert the 
stomach tube and pour the gruel in. Usually this will take 5 or 



ThcNcyYflTkTinWfc August 20. 1966»ii. A13. 
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6 functionaries as well as a doctor and a nurse. One of the nur- 
ses has progressed to torturing me. On 12 April 1984, she 
started to press very hard on my lymph nodes. This is very 
painful.* 

Bielecki, who holds the record for the longest such strike — 11 months 
— described the forced feeding similarly, also calling it "a ph^ical and emoticm- 
alrape." InApril 1986, he wrote to the Director of the Rakowiedm Street Deten- 
tion Center protesring hi8 being force fed acidified milk, randdlrt and colored 
water during his hiingier strike. Htt iiK)tlierwBS not aUov^ 
or other nutrients during tbe strike. He ended the action wiica luijiw 
jured in one of the forced feedings. 

Pmiishmeiits, Inclading Pimislimait Cells 

Prisoners in the Polish prison system are punished not (miy with the 
conventional loss of such privileges as mail and visits, or separation from the 
regular prison population, but also by being subjected to pamfiil tortures that 
verge on the medieval The punishnient cells themselves are often intxklaraU^ 

The most freqoNit form of severe pimishment is tiie "hard bed,* ^riiere 
an inmate sleeps only on several wooden slats. These are usually but not always 
in isolation punishment cells. Prisoners have also been subjected to a "belts" 
punishment. They are placed on a metal table in a cell sometimes called a "tiger's 
cage", which is dark and sound-proof. A three-part safety belt is then tightened 
around the chest, making it difficiiU to breathe; a doctor is supposed to be 
present during this and it is not su|iposed to last long. The first reactioa is usual- 
ly defecation and urination. According to one penologist, some prisoners have 



CcKmUMtiiig Ofifioe >U»o«l of NSZZ "SolidamoK,* AptU 
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died from this.* Use of the "belts" is supposed to have been discontinued in 
1980^ but ex-prisoners have given conflicting reports about this. 

Another punishment that is supposed to have ended but was iHVvalent 
during the 1961-86 period is head-shavhig. Since this often provoked icastance, 
the operatim often resulted in prisoners bdng beaten, and in some cases, having 
their eyes poked, and their legs and ankles twisted. 

The punishment cells are often barbarous. Many are below ground, 
directly on the earth, and are therefore cold and damp, often filthy and insect- 
ridden. Water sometimes trickles in, and the wooden beds get wet.** There is 
no toilet but only a bucket In some, the furniture is fixed to the floor and im- 
mofvable» but that is supposed to have ended Fraqfniiik said that p^ 
stay in such ceUs for as kmg as six months. 

The worst punishment cells are the "thermos" and the "kabaryna." The 
"thermos" has been described as a small, cold, sound-proof cell, two meters 
square, with a large plexiglass window and a peephole roughly 7x3 inches. 
There is no toilet or even bucket, and a prisoner must relieve himself on the 
floor. The room is under constant surveillance by a television camera, and a light 
is kept on all the time. There is very little air, and prisoners sometimes faint. 
The prisoner is stripped naked, and sometimes tightly handcuffed behind the 
back. The usual stay is 24 hours, but Frasyniuk, who was in such a cell five times, 
was in once for three days. After a few hcmis of being handcuffed in this way, 
he toM us, he eqterienoed intense shoulder pains and his hands swells 



Thit it Hon aa tniiwhitioe oft tcholail^ndeciaiMelieiirive 141-page anot^mous 
study by Polish penOlogiils of the 19B1 vpiisiiv in Miih piiiaiit.The leport is in die files 
of Helsinki Watdi. 

f iiu>t.mmnmmA VirimttA^ *! mmt »mA LmkMi i ei i," Noveniber 20, 1985. 
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The "kabaryna," in which some women political prisoners were con- 
fined at Fordon Prison for Women in 1983, was described as a cell equipped 
with only a stool fixed to the floor and a board folded against the wall that opens 
out to serve as abed at nigjht.* 

Searches 

In addition to the above authorized punishments, guards will often 
search cells and confiscate religious and other personal articles, tear mattres- 
ses and sheets, and mix together persaoal articles belongiog to difiCefent people. 



Committee In Support of Solidarity, "Conditions in Prisons and Investigative Detention 
CeoteisintheFttlMi People's Republk;'' Much 1. 1984. 
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Activities 

Other than work, there are few organized activities for Polish 

prisoners, since recreational and educational opportunities are negligible. Par- 
ticularly troubling in a nation in which religion plays a very important role, most 
prison administrations discourage and interfere with religious observances. 

Work 

Except for political prisoners, all prisoners are supposed to work. Ac- 
cording to an underground newspaper study, prisoners are used for the most 

dangerous and lowest paid work. Although prisoners are supposed to be paid 
wages comparable to those in the outside world, they wind up with very little, 
for they are supposed to pay for their keep. They retain as little as 20 per cent 
in the most severe-regime prisons, and 30 per cent in the least severe regimes. 
Deputy Director Wrona admitted also that in 1986, 17 per cent of the prisoners 
earned nothing at aU. He described the system as follows: 

Indeed, it remains an open question the problem of paying 
those convicts who are employed as stokers, bakers, work in 
the laundry room or in repair workshop in the institution, in 
other words, provide their work to the penal estabUshment 
and do not receive wages. I would like to emphasize the word 
wages, because those convicts do receive monetary awards, 
whose amount during one year cannot be higher that four 
times the lowest monthly salary in state economy {28 thousand 
zloty in all). This money is deposited in full in their accounts. 
In addition, we tend to transfer these persons to paid work for 
a oertam tune prior to their sdiedided idease» so that th^ can 
make some money. The average pay in a penal instifwtinn is 
low because of the lack of prnfaisional qualifications, the con- 
siderable fluctuation and the low productivity and amounts to 
11 thousand per month. But there are occupations (for ex- 
ampte at raihoad loadiqg stations) ^Ntoe one is paid well, 30 
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and perhaps more thousand a month, I would also like to add 
at this point that the planned amendments of the executive 
penal code will increase from 20 to 25 per cent the lowest per- 
centage of the wages which is deposited in the convict's 
acooimt* 

It is worth stressing that even those prisoners who earn the highest 
amounts usually receive only 20 or 25 per cent of their wages. 

The low wages are a partif^tto'" hardship, for prisoners must pay for 

extra food from these r^imingn. In an official^ autfaorized and drculated 

SoKdarityweeUy, a fonner prisoner wrote of the 1961 

The factory makes dothes. Work is dhoded into different 
stages, ix. one person sews belts, somebody ehe quilts them, 

still another person sews pants legs, etc. The daily quota is 310 
sets, with jackets. Not only the quota is very high, but the pay 
is actually horrifying. Namely, for a whole month of work, 
keeping to this quota, most workers make 1,500-1,800, of 
which as everybody knows, one gets only 20 per cent. Besides, 
in the summer we do not get any beverages and the stuffiness 
of the room makes one sweat and wipe it with one's sleeve. 
There is a terrible overcrowding. The machines are 2-3 or 
sometimes even only 1 meter, away from one another. [This is 
1981, so the pay is probably a litde hig^ now, but cutn by 
1961 standards it is outrageously low.-Ed.]** 

Although the pay has increased somewhat since 1981, it is ^ill very low. 
Work conditions are often very dangerous. Another prisoner wrote as 

follows: 

Prisoners who worked with cement suffered terrible hunger. 
They took bread out of garbage containers, and they were 
punished for it. I got a hernia in the prison. At first, I was 



PftHiylHi, lung 6, 1987, flfLfiiL 

Tygodnik Sniidamnsf^ No. 9, 1981, reprinted in Uie undeiground journal PrawnrTadnnsc in 
a series Trisoos of die PoliA Fteopte<k Republic" that fan in 
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employed doing allegedly light work. A year before the end of 
my sentence I was sent to work that required carrying heavy 
objects and I got a hernia on both sides. I went to see a doc- 
tor, he sent me for an operation. After the operation I got two 
weeks without work, and after that I had to carry heavy things 
again. The results came soon. The hernia on the operated side 
reappeared after only a month. Today, and I am still a young 
man, I am a cripple. I tried to sue them, but for the time bemg 
I can only talk about trying, because it is impossible to win.* 

Educational, Cultural and Recreational Opportunities 

One study found that 72 per cent of inmates did not participate in any 
educational or cultural activities and only 15 per cent participated actively; only 
5 per cent were in sports activities, thougli every other prison is supposed to 
have volleyball facilities. 

According to one eqiert, there are 150-200 inmates per "educator," a 
counselor who is supposed to help inmates on an mdividual basis to become 
rehabilitated;**Deputy Director Wrona claims the ratio is closer to 100:1, hard- 
ly a signiHcant difference. Moreover, there are indications that if the counselor 
becomes too zealous on behalf of the inmates, he or she risks dismissal. 

Recreational possibilities are very meager. Walks, and ping pong for 
younger offienders, are all that are available. One study concluded that there 
were 115 prisoners per tele^on set 



Polityka. June 20, 1987, op. cit. 
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Religion 

Although the state is officially atheistic, the populace is very religious, 
with some 95 per cent belonging to the Roman Catholic Church. Many instan- 
ces were reported of prison officials denying access to clergy, preventing in- 
mates from listening to mass on the radio, and denying access to a prayer book 
or Bible. Zofia Romaszeswka reported that in 1983, Mokotow prison authorities 
refused to allow prisoncfs to celebrate Christmas or Easter. To cnsme that the 
detainees did not paint Easter eggs, the authorities served hard-boiled eggs irith 
crushed shells. Others reported seardies by guards in ndiidi religions articles 
like crosses were torn firom the inmates, and pictures and Bibles destroyed. 

One ex-prisoner reported that while there were political prisoners in 
the Polish prisons, everyone was allowed to go to weekly mass, but when the 
politicals were released, going to mass was stopped. 
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Contact With Others 



Outside 

Family 

Family visits in the detention centers seem to be permitted once a 
month, though Maria Twardowska was aUowed to receive her first visit from 
her mother only after three months confinement* As in many prison systems, 
family visits are considered a privilege that is reivoked for punitive purposes. 

Mail 

Mail is often interfered with and sometimes held up for weeks and 
months. One ex-prisoner reported that the mail was sometimes mutilated and 
the prisoner received only half the letter; other prisoners reported that some 
mail never got through 

Coonsd 

Aldiough the Polish Bar has retained its independence, there seems to 

be little contact between prisoners and counsel, especially during the pre-trial 
period. According to Tadeusz Wypych, a pre-trial detainee is not entitled to a 
defense lawyer until the investigation is completed. Jozef Sreniowski reported 
that when he was in Braniewo prison and was being punished for complaining, 
visits with his lawyer were cut to 10 minutes. 



Under Polish law, a prisoner can be held in incommunicado detention indeflnitety, if die 
authorities decide that the investigation can benefit from it As of this writing one opposi- 
tk» activist, Kcmiel Mcuawiecld, has Iw^ 
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Inside 



When there were political prisoners, the prison authorities made an ef- 
fort to isolate them from the others, except when they threw them into cells with 
some of the more dangerous offenders in the hope that the latter would abuse 
the politicals. Many ex-political prisoners complained of isolation, which even 
included rules against conversations with prison guards. According to Tadeuiz 
Wypych, the worst aspect of priaottiwt iad«tion;othci» like JoamiaSacai^ 
Jerzy Krophwnicld and Joa»f SreoiowBld ha^ 
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Remedies 



Help From Outside the Prison 

The Polish prison system has established a system of penitentiary 

judges who are supposed to monitor prison conditions and respond to 
prisoners' complaints. In the 1960's, they did indeed perform such a function 
but the prison authorities reacted negatively. 

In 1970, a new, harsher Penal Code was {uriMnulgated, with the ea^licit 
ptupose of reversing what the Ministry of Justice considered excessive concern 
for the rig^ of prisoners by the pcawtcmtiary jnctges. It it now widc^ agreed 
that the peniteotiaiyjiidgBs do not protect prisoners agim^ 

For a wAait, outside wting ffoapi, some of ^iUdi were church-re- 
lated, served to cfaed^ the prison system, but these are apparently no longer 
operative or effective. Indeed, it has become more and more difficult for 
scholars and penological experts to gain access to the prison system for 
academic and other studies, according to one prominent penologist. 

The judicial system also provides no relief, and higher levels of prison 
administration are indifferent at best. Complaints will often bring nothing but 
reprisals. As a result, prisoners have virtually no ^igj^tfu>aMt ^f/gy of obtaining 
redress Ux their problems and complaints. 

finards fi"d p'^^w 5T^^fK*a%, f' P"M i'"'' ^ a ' H ^'y — w wt "m^g H ^t^if^K v^ 
em to complain. They do not identic dienuehes by name plates or odi^ 
signia, but only by nicknames. Even high prison officials try to 
anonymous. Jerzy Kropiwnicki reported that when Radio Free Europe named 
some of the more abusive guards, "they were thrown into a panic." 

It is also virtually impossible for prisoners to know or find out the ap- 
plicable rules and regulations setting out their rights under the law. Although 
the Executive Penal Code, which governs prison administration, is available, it 
is in general terms, and the applicable regulations, irfiicfa are scattered in maiy 
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Hunger Strikes 



Hunger strikes were used primarily by poiitiGal prisonefs. Some of 
these were veiy suooessful and achieved nuyor improwemealB. Many of theie 
improvements weie quickly revened, howewer, sometimes bf new prison ad- 
ministrations. This sequence occurred in Leczyca in the Fall of 1985, when 
liberalizing measures were withdrawn only weeks after the administration 
agreed to improve things. 

Some Solidarity ex-prisoners ejq>ressed doubts about the wisdom of 
hunger strikes, for they weaken the prisoner and can create giawe risks to the 
prisoner's health. Othos, however, beUeve it attiacts great atteation, aad if 
entered into with full awareness of the dangers and the phyiif ■! f mcifiniial 
trauma of forced feeding; and with a detenninatiaa to OQatiBiie 
achieved, it can be a VBiy effective tedmiqiie. 

Passive Resistance 

Related to the hunger strike but much less dangerous, except for the 
inevitable harsh reprisals, is passive resistance - a refusal to follow rules about 
such matters as folding clothing, covering the bed in a very specific way, putting 
towels outside the cell, and other rules which seem arbitrary. In one such 
protest, wlien tlie administration reacted with punishment, the '"Wttt*-^ esca- 
lated their response with huqgcr Strikes. 

Demonstrations 

According to one report, firom Jamiaiy 1981 to the *ii tf"nhi g of 
December 1961, there were protesiB m at kast 110 of 146 PbGsh peniteatey 
units, often several times within the same prison. One stndoit of die demonstra- 
tions attributed them to the combination of abominable prison conditions and 
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the overall socio-political situation in Poland.* Another penologist reported 276 
group protests involvnig 40y000 prisoaen, mnffng firom temporary work stop- 
pages and hunger atrifces to violent uprisings^ in one of which, at Bydgoszcz 
prisoi^ 188 inniates fled In Kaminsin prison, t«m prisonen W6^ 
to escqie dnriog a violent prison vprisiqg. Tliese seemed to produce some 
rdbrm and a great deal of interest m the prison q^stem, Irat with the 
the political prisoners, that reform impulse seems qient, though we were told 
that interest in prison reform is reviving. 

In May 1987, there was another major prison riot at Potulice, a large 
prison apparently holding some 1,700 prisoners. When prisoners saw an inmate 
being bound and put mto solitary confinement because he had complained 
about a theft from his cell, they started aloud protest; an increase in food prices 
was said to have aggravated tensions. The prisoners sm ashed wmdows and fur- 
nitue and burned beddiqg. According to a feport by a Solidarity leader, the ad- 
mmistration responded with smoke bombs, and matters escalated. When the 
prisoners demanded better food and more space, riot police came and subdued 
them. The official reprisals were reportedly brutal: gauntlets, beatings, forcing 
prisoners to pick up broken glass with bare hands, and the like. Some prisoners 
responded by cutting themselves with razors. 

Refomi of the Penal Code 

During June 1967, we heard mudi about a possible reform of the Penal 

Code to improve prison conditions. No one knew, however, who was involved 
in the reform or what was under consideration. 

In January 1988, Polish radio reported that a special commission had 
been discussing the chauges in the penal law. The rommissimi recommended 



From a 141-pagie anonymous stwly by Polish penologists of the 1981 uprising in Polish 
pritom. An En^h 1 1 ■mhlli ■! tif tWi ttnify hi the filet of HriiinM Wwtch. 
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replacing outright iaiprisonment in some cases with restrictions of hberty and 
econopuc sanctions. (See also footnote on pagp 2.) 
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Conclusion 



The Polish prison system £alls far short of the most minimal levels of 
decency. ^«gp«*<^«^ reform seems possible, however, only if there is heavy out- 
side pressure. The eociiiaiiiic» attitudmal, edo^^ 
so gpreat tluit it is unrealistic to ea^ect a govunniieiit in ii^ 
difficulty as Poland to undeitalw SO massive and difficult a task on ill onms. Ott 
side pressure helped somewhat when world attention was drawn to the 
Solidarity members in prison. That attention must again be directed at what is 
a truly shameful prison system. 
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APPENDIX I 



Summeries of Interviews with Foniier Prisoners 

The following are edited summaries of interviews with Solidarity mem- 
bers and others, most of whom had been imprisoned. The interviews were held 
in Warsaw (except for one in Wroclaw) during the week of June 19-25, 1987. Al- 
most all of the people interviewed spoke in Polish, and the reports aie there- 
fore edited venkms of translatioiis of their leiw 

corroborated both by contemporaneous publications in underground 
newspapers andby virtually i de ntical reports of the same event by diffieient par- 
ticipants separately interviewed. 

Joanna Szczesna was imprisoned twice, once in 1970 for a year for par- 
ticipating in an illegal organization and again in 1982 for some four months when 
she was charged with having another person's identity card, an internal 
passport. She talked to us in Warsaw, on June 20, 1987, about her 19S2e3q[ierien- 
ces at Mokotow jail in Warsaw in the police lockup and in the prison section. 

Normally one is held in a pdioe lockiqi before being sent to a 
detention center for only about 48 hours. I was held for a week 
- ostensil^ because I had no papers - but others were held 
much longer, some for as mnch as three months. 

I was in a oeU that measured about 16 feet by 13 feet and in 
which fourteen people were confined. Prisoners were moved 
in and out of this cell all night long, and so nobody was able to 
get any sleep. The place was absolutely filthy, and we could 
not take care of our hygienic needs. The only "toilet" was a 
bucket in the cell, and there was no toilet paper. Menstruat- 
ing women were not given sanitary napkins, and had to use 
their own clothes. We were not allowed letters, parcels, visits 
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or private belongings of any kind, because the place was sup- 
posed to be only a transfer point. 

The cells were also filled with bugs. We were not given any 
clean linens or blankets. I had to sleep on a plastic, hard slab 
that was about two inches thick that was brought in at night. 
These so-called "mattresses" were dirty and stained, and 
smelled terrible. Newcomers to the cell slept on the floor near 
the bucket. Everything about the place smelled, and it was 
hard to get the smell out of my nostrils even after I left. 

The cell was very stuffy and hot and the ventilation was very 
poor. Even though it was July the windows were kept closed 
and when occasionally opened, this was only for a few inches 
because of the structure of the window wfaidi had a very smaU 
space between a wire front and the back. The food wu very 
bad. For lunch we had only soup, and that was the big meaL 
In the morning and in the evening we just had some brwd and 
lard or marmalade^ 

I am convinced that people were kept in there for a long time 
in order to pressure them to confess or to cooperate, since this 
is the time when people break. This was done not on^ to politi- 
cal prisoners but to all prisoners. 

Medical care there was veiy bad. While I was there, one preg- 
nant women eq)erienced pain, but got no help until tlie morn- 
ing when she was taken away. Two of the nights that I was 
there, I could not get any sleep because two women, one ci 

whom was very elderly and had trouble breathing because she 
had a heart problem, kept calling for help. The older woman 
was told that "this place is not a sanitorium." The other woman 
was pregnant. We were not permitted any medicines. Al- 
though I wanted my own medicine, I was not allowed to have 
it. 

We got no exercise at all, not even a walk. We were body sear- 
ched every time we were removed from the cell— we were 
strip-searched and had to squat. I was not allowed to see a 
lawyer and nobody even tried. 

After a week I was moved to the main prison, and conditions 
improved. I had my own bed and a weekly bath in hot water, 
as well as a daily walk. There were two to four people in a cell 
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which measured about nine feet by four. In other parts of the 
prison, there were eight to twelve people in a cell and 
prisoners slept on mattresses on the floor. We political 
prisoners were mixed with serious offenders, in separate cells, 
in order to isolate the two groups, to keep them away from 
others. We were not allowed to talk to guards but could only 
oomnnmicBte with them in writing. This isolation was one of 
the worst aspects of the prison experience. 

Even though this part of the prison was better than the lock- 
up, the cells were still very stuffy and there were serious ven- 
tilation problems. We were aUe to pressore the antiiorities to 
remove part of the window. 

The cells were not ¥6iy dean, although there were no insects. 
The bedding and the clothing were usually dirty, but if yon 
were ludgr, yon mig^ get some dean items. When going for a 
walk, you would usually be given a dirty jacket The food was 

better but still ¥Bfy meager. Many of the prisoners got food- 
poisoning. There were no fresh vegetables and sometimes the 
food, indudiiig a wiiole lunch, might be inedible. 

Warm water was supposed to be provided daily, but it was 
often left outside, and would get cold. This also happened with 
food, because the guards waited until they had a large num- 
ber of meals to deUver. 

Mail was irregular and sometimes held up for as long as two 
months. Some mail never got through, and some was censored 
or torn. The regulations, however, allowed a weekly letter and 

one three-kilo parcel a month. I was allowed one \isit during 
this period, which was a pretrial period. My lawyer tried to see 
me but he was not allowed to. 

There was a prison hospital here, and I have no complainte 
about it. I did get a proper diet for my stomach ulcer and in 
the hospital the food was better than elsewhere. 

I was punished once viAen I tried to communicate to another 
cell; I got three days in an isolation cell. There I slept on a 
blanket, with no mattress, on a "hard bed." I wasn't allowed 
cigarettes, or food from a parcel, and I had only a bucket for 
a toilet. I wasn't allowed to read, and the Ught was turned on 
and off during the night about once an hour. 
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Women could not get sanitary pads in the pretrial detention 
center either, although with special permission, we could get 
a special hygienic parcel of toothpaste and soap. The 
authorities could deny you parcels, however, and books from 
home were not allowed; the prison library, however, was not 
bad. 

During August 1982, I was steadily interrogated for three 
weeks and the technique was the good-guy/bad-guy method. 
Once, I was threatened iwith long-term imprisonment, and I 
know of other women wbo were threatened in various ways. 
One woman was told that her diildren would be taken away 
and put in a home, and her husband would be fioroed to 
divorce her. I was not, however, physically abused. 

One of the bad features of this institution, which was aho oom- 
mon elsewhere, was that prisoners were often moved from one 
cell to another. When that happened, the cell was searched, 
everything in the cell was thrown together and mixed up, and 

sometimes prisoners* property was destroyed - notes, letters 
and the like. This happened every week or so. That kind of 
search might also be made when a prisoner was out of her cell. 
Sometimes, a prisoner's things were "removed," for no good 
reason. It might be a needle or thread. Prisoners were some- 
times told that they couldn't keep religious articles or family 
pictures. 

There were also frequent disputes with the guards over the 
daily walks. Prisoners can't have watches and the guards 
would try to cut the daily walks from the regulation half-hour 
to ten or fifteen minutes. We would protest, but without a 
watch we couldnt prove anything and wodd be punished if 
we tried to stay on the walk longer^ 
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Zbigniew Romaszewski 



Zbjgniew Roniaszcwsld is a Solidarity le^^ 
about Solidarity probleiiis and about prison oonditioas. He told ns tliat after the 

1986 amnesty, the authorities had begun to use administrative penalties for 
"political offenses," which impose serious financial burdens and can be handled 
through summary administrative trials.* We talked to him and to his wife, 21ofia 
Romaszewska, who was also active in Solidarity, in Warsaw on June 2L 
About his prison e]q)erienoe, ZMgiiiewRomaszewski told us: 
I was in Mokotow prison from Aqgnst 1S)62 through July 1984, 
duriqg all of which time I was kept on a pretrial basis. Condi- 
tions worsened over this period because of the increase in the 
number of people imprisoned. When I first entered there were 
four to a cell and when I left, it was close to ten or twelve. In 
1984, for example, I once saw twelve pairs of shoes in front of 
a cell when I was coming back from court. I was actually 
treated quite well during my two years there because I was a 
particularly prominent case. My wife Zofia was treated much 
worse. 

Zofia Romaszevrska 

I was arrested for woriong for Radio Solidarity. I was on 
a pretrial basis m Mobitaw prison in 1982-83 for about 11 
montlis. Because of a hunger strike I was shifted for two more 
months to Fordon prison, after wUdi I was released. 

In Mokotow I was confined with mmderers, psychopathic 
types and some very mental!^ feeUe people. I was not 
frightened by them, because I felt hi eonHol of the situation 
most of the time. I am convinced, however, that I was 
deliberate^ put in a cell with partionlarly unpleasant people* 



These summaiy pioceduzes axe discutscd in detail in Lawyers Committee for Human 
Rights, Repicttioa Dhguiied As Lmr Humb Rights ia Fotaod, pp. 9-15 (1987). 
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such as a prostitute who had killed another prostitute, and an 
informer about economic crimes. 

The cell in Mokotow was very stuffy. Health care was very 
poor. A woman in my cell had pains during the night that were 
ignored, partly because the doctors were drunk. Lights were 
switched on and off during the night but I got used to it. 

While there, I went on a hunger strike to protest being kept 
there. This was successful, and I was transferred to Fordon 
prison. There I had more opportunities to contact other 
prisoners and to take longer walks. I was also treated better 
than I had been elsewhere, the cells were less stuffy, with win- 
dows that opened, and there were usually just three people in 
a cell. I also did not have to endure the weekly aeandies that 
took place in Mokotow, where the guards would tear the mat- 
tresses apart and remove legal papers and notes. There were, 
however, no organized activities. 

Fordon prison is no longer used for women. 
Maria Twardowska 

Maria Twardowska was imprisoned in Mokotow prison from April 13, 

1985, to September 12, 1986, for work on behalf of Solidarity. We talked to her 

and her husband, Czeslaw Bielecki, on June 21, 1987. 

I was interrogated very intensively. They were very harsh 
toward me especially at the beginning. They threatened to put 
me in a cell with rats, and at one point, I was forced to stand 
on one leg for an hour, next to a chair. The interrogators 
shouted in my face with vulgarities about my husband*, and 
although I wasnt actually hit, they tried to hang me by the 
shoulders of my blouse. I am a big woman, however, and they 
could not do it 



The interrogators, among other things, used anti-Semitic epithets with regards to Bieleciu 
a^SOdllilJiilZXBBfi. No. 156, Januaiy 30, 19B6). 
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They questioned me both morning and afternoon, for about 

two months in May and June 1985 and somewhat less often 
after that. 

As for the prison itself, the baths that we used were dirty and 
in terrible condition. The bedding and towels were filthy, 
smelly and gray. I kept my own clothing and after fighting for 
about a year, I was given some new towels and bedding in July 
1986. 

After three months, I was allowed a visit from my mother and 
after that, my mother or my sister was allowed to visit me about 
once a month. 

I came in with kidney problems and developed a stomach 
ulcer. After months of complaining, in October 1985, I was 
able to get a special diet of milk and butter for my ulcer. I was 
not allowed to use my own kidney medicine, however. I was 
told that a doctor would consult with me about my kidney 
problem, but that never happened. 

I was moved from my cell quite frequently, to cut off any as- 
sociations with other prisoners. Guards searched the cell, and 
made a terrible mess, sometimes taking things. Later, 
however, I got my personal belongings back. 

The worst part of it was the isolation, the denial of any con- 
tact with other inmates or other people. The guards were not 
supposed to talk to the prisoners, although often they did, and 
I m fact (fid talk to guards^ 

Cxesiaw Bielecki 

Bielecki is one of tlie most promineiit Solidarity writers and poblisliers 

and holds the record for the longest hunger strike ~ 11 months. He was in prison 
three times, and the third time he was kept isolated, most of the time under spe- 
cial scrutiny. He spoke to us briefly about his experiences, which are set forth 
in some detail in various newsletters and reported in the main report. 
I was force-fed twice a day during my 11-month hunger strike, 
which was unprecedented. The force-feeding was done very 
brutally. My jaw-hinge was locked and they forced it open. 
After my case became very prominent, I was safer, but I was 
very weak. 
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Beating people is very common. During my second stay I was 
stripped and beaten with clubs, in front of my sons. The third 
time I was put in a cell with a thief, who I could see had also 
been beaten. 

JoiefSitnloifikl 

Jozef Sreniowski is a sociologist who is a former KOR* member. In 
December 1981, he was detained for a month in Leczyca prison, after which he 
was transferred to another jail from which he escaped in August 1982; from Oc- 
tober 24, 1984, to September 1986, he was again im|Misoned and was altogether 
in five different prisons. During his 1981 stay, he was never charged with a crime 
or told what the chaiy was. In 1964, after the death of Father J «z 
he was arrested for canyiqg documents that were said to be a threat to the 
security of the nation, in violatioii of Penal Code Art 273(1). He told us about 
his 1984-1966 experiences in Lodz, Bramewo and Leczyca. 

In 1984 1 was in a pretrial facility at Lodz, where I stayed for 
five months until March 1985. 1 was put in a special section 
run by the security service, together with non-political 
prisoners indudiag smugglers, bribers, and eaibezders. 
There were ooty six beds for some-sevea to une people in a 
cell about 23 sqpiare meters. At one point, I was put into a cell 
with very young offenders. One of them, a retarded boy, told 
me that he was tortured by having his genitals crushed by a 
drawer. The boy had been chai:ged with theft but had refused 
to confess. 

I also saw other people beaten. Th^were tied to a radiator 
and then hit in order to make them confess. These beatings 
were done by the interrogation oCBoers and occasionally by 



KOR, Workers' Defense Committee, the most signiflawtpie-Solidari^afpOritkmgloap 
in Poland, formed in 1976 by a group of intellectuals in response to the government's repres- 
sion against workers who participated in June 1976 in economically motivated strikes. KOR 
announced Its diawhitioa dnriof die Solidarity 
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the guards. I know of other such bcatiogis because I often saw 
tnruises on prisoners' bodies. 

In one casCi ki November 1984^ a twenty-six-year-old in the 
cell with me was told to sign a statement that he had seen his 
own file. He refused, and the guards went at him - one guard 
hit him in the stomach very hard, another hit him in the neck, 
and a third hit him with heavy keys that were about nine in- 
ches long. I tried to defend the man and the guards finally left. 

Cell mates told me that two boys died during this period be- 
cause they were not given prompt medical aid. One of them, 
Pawel Stencel, had asthma, vMch he developed at Lodz. The 
doctor kept postponing a hospital transfer until after 
Christmas. Five days before Christmas, however, the boy was 
taken to an isolation cell and then brought back to the cell with 
the odiefs. He said diat he had been Wrtieiled' M 
were apparently no mailB. The boy, honevcr, did not teem to 
be m Us nght mind when he caaM badt and the priKM medic 
gave him a sedatiiB. Ifis oefl niales then went for then- walk, 
leawqg Urn alone. When they leturaed they found him dead. 
The cell was dosed, tlie prisoners were transferred to a dif- 
ferent cell and for a couple of days the guards behaved better. 
The guards generally drank heavily, but for a few days, there 
was no drinkiAg. As fiar as I know, nothing has ever been done 
about this. 

In Lodz, there was not enough food and inmates were often 

hungry. What food there was, was unsanitary and almost all 
the prisoners got food-poisoning. There were no vegetables, 
no daily products and the meat was only grease. 

There was a toilet in the cell but no brush and no washing pow- 
der. The cell was very dirty and there was no toilet paper. I 
was unable to take a bath for some five weeks and so I had Uce 
in my genitals; six out of the eight or more people in this cell 
had some kind of skin disease. Blankets were not washed. 

It was very cx}ld that winter and the cells were barely heated. 
Before Christmas a window was washed and the glass broke. 
Although it was -27 degrees Centigrade outside, the window 
was not fixed for two weeks. Some people developed 
pneumonia and I heard about tuberculosis cases; the TB cases 
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were moved out and the pneumonia cases were moved to a 
special cell. There were people with diabetes, eye diseases, 
and epilepsy but there was no medical care nor medicines. 
One of the epileptic prisoners lost two teeth when it was neces- 
sary to open his mouth with a spoon. Our only exercise was a 
dady waDc for tboat fifteen maatn, for wlndiiieiiere given 
no hats or gloves, despite the cM. 

In March 1985, 1 was transferred to Braniewo, a small prison 
with about 200-250 sentencc4 prisoners who had sentences up 
to ten years. The liead of the prison. Major Piotr Koidiicaik, 
was a very punitive man known as Hitler," wIiob ewen the 
guards feared. The prison, however, was dean and the food 
was fairly good. 

In this prison, the political prisoners were treated differently 
from the others. We were on a separate corridor and there 
were only three of us to a cell The oeOs, however, were very 
small, no more than 6 or 7 meters square. The beds were bmik 
beds and the e»rdse was a forty minute walk in a cage. 

Discipline was very severe. Prisoners could sit only on the 

stools, not on the beds. I broke the rules often, and after being 
warned, I was put in a "hard-bed" cell for a week. While there, 
my mail was stopped, I got no visits, and n^ meeting with wy 
lawyer was cut to ten minutes. 

We were subjected to body searches whenever we left the ceO. 
The cells were searched daily and our belongings were often 
messed up. Some things were actually destroyed such as notes, 
privately owned books, and the like. Mattresses and seams on 
clothing, shoes and slippers were cut open. I was told by the 
non-political prisoners that they were beaten, but political 
prisoners were not. 

The abusive searches resulted in a hunger strike aroimd 
Easter 1985 and the searches stopped for a while. Together 
with another prisoner, I did a second hunger strike to end the 
isolation of a priest named Father Sylwester Zych. Our strike 
lasted for eighteen days and finally Father Zych was given a 
cell mate. 

In June 1985, 1 was transfered to Leczyca, where I was put into 
a large round cell with six political prisoners. There I was 
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beaten twice. Once was when we political prisoners were 
taken for a walk, and tried to walk in an area that we weren't 
supposed to be in; we were hit with fists and kicked and 
dragged to our cells. Wladyslaw Frasyniuk and I were con- 
sidered the ring-leaders, and we were each placed in a dirty 
isolation cell that was usually kept for drunks. All the furni- 
ture was fixed to the floor and the beds were niaitl-bed& 
toilet wu dirty, the oeD wit wet and fiiU of bqgs, and it was all 
very smelly. The odl was below floor level and there was no 
baaancnt below it, so it was very cold even though this was 
summer time. I went on a hunger strike and others joined to 
help out. The authorities told the others that if the strike 
Stopped, Frai^uk and I would be released and the strike 
ended. We were not, however, released. 

Shortly after, the authorities instituted a more liberal regime, 
but this was withdrawn a few weeks later. The authorities then 
decided to replace the windows with plexiglass and since many 

of the cells were under the roof, this would make them very 
hot and stuffy. There were two political cells at this time, con- 
taining nine people. The authorities took the strongest from 
each cell and promised them a luxurious single cell, TV and 
other privileges if they would not defend themselves or their 
friends in case force was used about a possible protest against 
the plexiglass. They refused to cooperate. 

The plexiglass construction began on September 25, 1985. A 
number of guards went to the two cells and we considered bar- 
ricading ourselves. Forty massed guards entered our cell, led 
by a Captain Stasmowski, and told us to leave the oeU vioiiin- 
tanty. When we refused, the guards rushed at us with folded 
towels, wludi they placed around oor necks. We tried to stand 
together defensively, but th^got the towels around our necks 
and squeezed. When we started to shout, other towels were 
put in our mouths. I began to shout "Frasyniuk is being hurt." 
Several of us, including Fnuyniuk and myself^ were taken to 
isolation cells. The remaining political prisoners started to 
shout to let everybody know. On the way to these cells, we were 
beaten with hands, shoes and towels by three to sbc guards 
massed on each prisoner. Our ankles were twisted harshly, 
and two of us were taken to the prison hospital because of the 
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ankle twistings. A specialty of this prison was twistutggpiiiUlSi 
of which Frasyniuk and two others were victims. 

After this incident, relations with prison authorities eased a 
bit. During this time the prison head had been away but when 
he came back he put those of us in isolation back into three- 
person cells and put specially armed guards near us. 

On October 2, 1985, the political prisoners were forced to 
shave. I saw some beaten and forcibly shaved. Miroslaw 
Andrzjewski, a twenty-one-year-old math student, was thrown 
to the floor and was in a state of shock. There were shoe marks 
on his back from a h^'sh kick. His clothes and underwear were 
torn and he had a black eye and blood above the eye. 

We continued our protest and three days later, during the eve- 
ning, as we shouted and sang, guards entered the cell and tried 
to drag one of the prisoners out. When I and Andrzjewski tried 
to stop this, the guards squeezed my throat, kicked me in the 
spine and again threwmein an isoliitioaceU. TUs was during 
the sixth or sevoith day (tf the hunger strike, so I WM qoke 
weak. As a result of this assault, my ^wie was hnrt brndfy, and 
I have a chronic back and disc proUem. I heard that odieiB 
were treated amilarty, although I didn't personally MetbaL A 

doctor saw me aometiiiie later, but said nothiiig. 

PoMcal prisoners iveie kqiC in isolatioa cdb at tfaii time for 
some two weeks, but because of my hunger strike, I was kq)t 
in longer. 

A penitentiary judge came to investigate bat he only blamed 
the prisoners. At the end of October, Firasyniuk was trans- 
ferred to Lubsko. 

In November 1965, there was another period of liberalizatian. 
We demanded the return d a friend who had been sent to 

Lodz, but this was refused and we began another hanger 
Strike. The fiberaUzatioo lasted only one month, however. 
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TadeuszWypych 



TadcDSZ Wypych wu in prisoii from 1982 throi^^ 

"subverting the regime" under article 282A* of the penal code for possessing an 

offset printing press. During this time he was at Mokotow prison in Warsaw and 

in Leczyca. His worst experience was at Leczyca, where he was for some five 

months from July 27, 1985, to December 5, 1985. 

The situation at Leczyca was very unstable, constantly chang- 
ing at the whim of the prison manager. There was always a 
struggle between the prisoners and the administration. Al- 
though I never saw anybody beaten, I did see people after they 
had been beaten, such as Jozef Sreniowski, Wladyslaw 
Rraqwk and Andrzej Fihpczyk. As br as I knew, politkal 
piisaaen were beaten leas tban others, though thm were 
toiae beating inddcnti to atop the prisonera'dcBMBiA 
provenients, some of wfaidi were panted in August 1965 but 
were taken away in Septemb^ 1985. There were nine politi- 
cal prisoneiB at this tiaie and we tried to negotiate. When this 
failed, we sang soags and refused to follow the rules. 

I know of two beatmg incidents. In one, [probably in Septem- 
ber 1985] prisoners were forcibly removed from their ceUs and 
their ankles badfy twisted. I was told they were also struck, but 
I did not see any actual puncfaings. The second time [probab- 
ly October 1985] was when an effort was made to forcibly 
shave the political prisoners, and they refused. The officials 
poked the prisoners' eyes, and twisted their legs and hands. 
The politicals were in two-person cells at this time and some 
fifty guards were assigned to each cell for this purpose. 

The food at Leczyca tasted bad and was of very poor quality. 
The cells were very badly ventilated, especially those cells 



Artide 282A piohMts "tethMn irith die iBicBt of ineitiflgiNMie dlMw^ 

and carries a three -year maximum penalty. The opportunities for repression created by Art. 
282A axe discussed in Lamyeis Committee for Human Ri^ts, Repicssioa Disfuiscd As 
LaiR Hnmaa RigMs in Fdand, pp. 15-23 (1987). 
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in trade union activities, he was sentenced to six years in prison and four years 

loss of dvil rights. He was considered a "dai^efous" prisoner andHMCOittUuit- 

iytranfened, almost ahvigni mlum^^ 

kept m a spedal secdoa of tiie priicm ipvliefe he ^ 

and prohfliited from nong tbe canteeo. We ial^^ 

in Wroclaw. 

The worst institution was Barczewo, where I served fromS^ 
tendier 1SI83 to MbQT 1964 Ik is a very tough place. The priiOB 
had been bidt by Getmaas lor veiy (fifficalt pri^^ 
was overcrowded. Aiqr khid of miabehaviar ma aeverely 

punished and the guards did not hesitate to hit prisoners for 
a "bad attitude." I was kept in isolation much of the time from 
December 19a3 through May 1984 and often in haadcuCEi be- 
cause of oy protestft. 

At first, I was confined in cells with murderers, because the 
officials figured we would not get along and the other 
prisoners wonkl mistreat me. It didn't work out that way, and 
I was later moived in with the political priaoners. 

The political prisoners section had no rimning wttn^ ao that 
water was limbed to two buckets per cell daily. It wnamy eold 

in the wnter, especially in the cells on the ground floor be- 
cause the floor boards were directly on the earth. Cells for two 
people were now used for four. The medical care at the in- 
stitution was terrible. 

At Barczewo, I was frequently beaten and put in an isolation 
cell in which everything was rigidly fixed, and where I was 
often handcuffed for several days, except for meals. I was also 
put in a "thermos cell" at Barczewo for about 15 days -- twice 
for 5 days and twice with two other people in a very tiny cell. 
These cells are so stuffy that after one day, one of the prisoners 
fiimted, a man with heart (fisease. On the third day, one is so 
weak that one camwt even waft in the odl and k is hard to 
breathe. These oells hue no wiadowa and doiMewaDs and 
f hg mnar wffi fi marfr nf |jh wjflliii mill lail |n iim irtih Wla n 
you are handcuffed behhid your back for several dagv, you 
develop terrible shoulder pains and your hands swAl up. As a 
result I developed long term problems with my jdnfltfaadlatfl 
have problems with ngrshouklers and with my Imeea. 
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Barczewo was so damp that one could see the line of damp on 
the cell wall. Straitjackets were used, and some people fainted 
while in them — I fainted twice in a straitjacket. Tear gas was 
often used on political prisoners. In one incident it was used 
three times in the same cell. 

In Barczewo the political prisoners did not have a recreation 
room. After a long period of protest we were allowed one 
television set for all of us, to be viewed once a week. 

I was jailed in Wroclaw on three separate occasions for 
periods of three months to one week. I was first confined 
there, when I was arrested in October 1982. Because of my 
Solidarity activities I was labelled "dangerous" and put in a 
special cell in which the windows and doors were barred and 
bioGl»d There WM almost no air. The beds, tables and cliain 
iv«e dl find to the fkxv. Doriqg the iiiite tl» 
oold* It about c^g^ iqiiare w d bBn , and ffT " t a « —f^ four 
people. NoD^polilical orinbah at Wroclawiiere iifiu%ooii- 
ffaied n to eiglit people m soch a oeO, which prodnced 
pgnKholQgical problaniiOfltofesalthighiadf-mutilatioawith 
razofs and glaii. I saw lOBie of the non-political priioiien 
being beaten, as well as marks and bruises on many others. 
One mentally disturbed prisoner, who shouldn't have been 
there in the first place, provoked the other prisoners to hurt 
him and he was often beaten by the guards. 

Some of my mail was intercepted, although I did get some let- 
ters. I received a visit only after three months. Although I was 
not physically abused at Wroclaw, I ejperieoced a great deal 
of verbal abuse. 

From 1983 to 1986 the food got steadily worse in all the 
prisons. At lunch in Wroclaw, for example, we had only soup 
and at other times only bread and margerine. Exercise was 
limited to thirty-minute walks, and even this was often cut to 
ten minutes, and sometimes prisoners were denied the right 
to walk altogether. We were allowed only one bath a week and 
a chaqge of bedding only oBCBCWCi y two wc ch a. The clolhwg 
WIS vBiy skimpy. In whiter, lor eaaunple, a prisoner reoehied 
only a shut and a pair of pants. Special permission was 
r e quir ed to get more, lliere wis a serioos problem of 
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inmate-inmate security, sometimes stirred up by the guards. 
There was also some male prostitution and a serious drug 
problem coming from an abuse of some of the medicine. Al- 
coholism was very widespread. 

There were some 800-1,000 prisoners at Wroclaw, many of 
whom had no work. This produced a lot of self-mutilation and 
aggressiveness. There was also a shortage of cigarettes and 
tea. The only reoreation was an hour-long walk and TV twice 
a week. 

I was in Leczyca four times, the first time in 1983. This is an 
old, 400-person dilapidated prison which is very damp be- 
cause it is on wet ground. The ground-floor cells are so damp 
that it was cold even in summer. I was denied warm dothies, 
to punish me. 

The cells are very large, and sometimes there is only one tiny 
window, so there is not enough Ught. Usually twenty people 
are put in a cell and sometimes forty to fifty. The windows have 
a soikigMtts screen and when the tempentfnrettmofcthm 
degrees centigrade, the heat gets so bad and the vendlatkm so 
poor that soime people fidnt Dinvg one partknlarly 
mer people were tranf erred to odier prisdiis and doon wbtc 
opened, but this didn't hdp very much because the wmdoiw 
were so small. The dampness and the lack of air are the wont 
aspects of this prison; I developed rheumatism because of the 
dampness. Exercise was nothing more than a walk in a small, 
wire-enclosed c^ge. 

Unlike Barczewo, the doctors at Leczyca were generally sym- 
pathetic to political prisoners, but not to the ordinary 
criminals. Nevertheless, the medical care was very poor be- 
cause there was only one paramedic and two doctors who 
commuted twice a week. Tuberculosis was very common. 

Punishment included cutting off outside visits and mail. At 
one point I was given two weeks on a "hard-bed" in an isola- 
tion cell that was about three square meters. The walls were 
so thick that the windows couldn't be opened. There was no 
toilet, but just a bucket. The light bulb was outside the door 
and light came in through a hole in the door. Punishment in 
this oen coukl last for six months. I was m diere seweral tunes 
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for up to 14 days. Books were permitted. Political prisoners 
managed to survive this, but the others often broke down and 
either mutilated themselves, or became withdrawn upon their 
return to the cell. 

At Leczyca, prisoners feel desperate, humihated and helpless. 
There were frequent beatings and assaults of criminal of- 
fenders. In one case a man who had tried to hang himself was 
dragged down some steps. If a protest formed in a cell a large 
group of guards would come in and beat everyone in the cell, 
yMA happened, for enmple, during hunger strikes. The 
guards kicked and dnbbed die prisoners who refused to eat 
wMi fists, keys, and fe^^^iileshnnting at them. In some cases 
the beatH'gis sgewcd t*— »cd — ^ nyst ff-'af'r 

In July 1983, ii^ille at Leczyca, I was very harshly beaten and 
had my genitals twisted. We political prisoners decided to 
protest about the ofher prisonen beiog betfcn so imidL We 
began to ycU, and it had some effect for die guards stopped 
the beating for a wiuto. 

A few days later, however, I and one of the non-political 
prisoners wote polled out, chaffed wHh bein^ leaders, and 
given fooiteen dagis oo a "hatdied." I lefnied to go. I wis 
dragged out into the corridor, and remained limp. It looked 
as if some 60 guards were in the corridor. Four held me tight, 
and a fifth, behind me, twisted my genitals. I continued to suf- 
fer pain from this for two years afterward. I was carried some 
twelve meters and thrown against the wall, handcuffed behind 
my back and my arms twisted painfuUy. I was then taken to a 
doctor, who did not even examine me. I filed a complaint and 
asked for a penitentiary judge and the procurator to look into 
the matter. When they came, the only thing they wanted to 
know was how duB informalioa had gckten oat to Ridb Free 
Eorope. 

Others also suffered this genital twisting, including Tadeusz 
Wypych and Krzysztof Gos. 

In August and September 1985, when I was again at Leczyca, 
I was again assaulted by the guards. This grew out of a con- 
flict that had originally started in 1983, when the prisoners had 
broken some of the screens in the windows to get some air. In 
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1985 a new manager at the prison decided to fix the screens 
and put in plexiglass, producing more conflict. At one point I 
was thrown against an iron bed by guards and then taken to 
an isolation cell where I developed breathing problems on the 
second day, and bad trouble my right ann. A dodor a- 
amined it, bat refused to ofder an X-ray. He told me tbat 
pain would last for monfhSi and suggested iqectioas. I 
refused, because I was afraid they mjgbt use psychotropic 
drugs, wiiich had been used on other prisoners. 

In October-Novendier 1965, 1 was taten to Lodz. I was put in 
an isolation cell and five drunken g;uards beat me up and kidd- 
ed me. One of the prisoners who heard this cried out 
"Solidarity is being beisten up." Hie noa-poGtical prisonen 
started to yell, and this halted the beatii^ 

In November 1965, 1 was 

denied visits or psffoek from niy fimiily or my bnvyers. I was 
beaten a few tunes and oooe veiy hard. There was no coal at 

the prison, and the place was especially cold. Punishments at 
Lubsko involved placing a prisoner in the coldest cell in the 
prison, without warm clothing. I was put in one of these cells, 
and after 14 days taken for a warm bath. After I was in the bath 
for a time, cold water was turned on. I was left in the cold 
bath, with soap on my body. It was a very cold day, about -20 
degrees centigrade. Icy water was then turned on. When I 
complained about this I was then put in isolation for another 
30 days. Because of all this, I suffered a serious inflammation 
of my joints. 

At this prison, as elsewhere, I was constantly humiUated. I was 
stripped every time I left my cell. When I refused to be sear- 
ched, I was denied visits. 

After Chernobyl, we suddenly got lots of milk and vegetables. 

With respect to conditions in Polish prisons in general, there 

are: 

Beating s. Ordinary criminal prisoners are often beaten as 
preventive measures, but political prisoners less so because of 
their notoriety. 
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vSelf mutilation . This is a very serious problem in Polish 
prisons. It is not suicidal, but rather a protest. It was often suc- 
cessful, resulting in a transfer to a different prison. It included 
such things as nailing one's genitals to a bench and other 
bizarre and grotesque acts. 

Relig ion. Though all prisoners have a right to go to mass every 
week, only some are permitted to go and usually only every 
second week. As a result of a protest by poUtical prisoners at 
Leczyca, everyone was allowed to go every week, but after the 
amnesty, when the political prisoners left, this stopped. Also 
priests aie not allowed mto most prisons today. In pre-trial 
fecifities, no rdigiaiis services ate allowed. 

Since the prison is supposed to be secular, in many of the non- 
poUtical prisoners' cells religious pictures and other religious 
items are destroyed. The non-political prisoner is not nsualfy 
allowed toivear acrncifii. Tlioog^ aUof the pdi^^ 
wore them, I had mine torn off twice. 

Searches. During the prisons* walks, the cells are often sear- 
ched and messed np. Food is often mfaied up with other thhigs 
and made inedilile, and personal property is often taken or 
destroyed. There are also periodic strip searches, particular- 
ly at holiday time. 

Jcrqr Kroplfmidd 

Jerzy Kropiwnicld is a Solidarity leader from Lodz. He was imprisoned 

from 1982 through 1984 and served in Lodz, Mokotow, Hrubieszow, and 
Barczewo. He talked to us in Warsaw, June 25, 1987, primarily about hunger 
strikes. 

It is very difficult to find out what rules govern in the prisons. 
There are many administrative rules but these are never 
pubhshed, and are treated as confidential. For example, there 
is no way to find out what the health care regulations are, and 
practices vary from doctor to doctor. Rights depend not on 
status but on behavior, and consequently political prisoners 
durmg 1961-M tried to msist that the privileges not be handed 
out arbitrarily or as pnnitiwB BMasiires, bat aooGsdmg to status 
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or legal categories or rights. This was the issue during my 57- 
day hunger strike in Barczewo and elsewhere. 

What was granted to the political prisoners influenced what 
others received. The guards and other prison administrators 
were particularly nervous about the world spotlight on the 
political prisoners and the fact that they were often specifical- 
ly named on Radio Free Europe. The guards tried to hide their 
n2uiies behind nicknames and the Uke, and even the prison 
directors would not reveal their names. With few or no politi- 
cal prisoners now in prison, tfaingi have gotten wone for 
others. 

The political prisoners decided that we would not accept any 
prison rules that were not related to the valid purposes of a 
prison, such as security or isolation from society. C^ooseqii^ 
ly aibitrafy ndes like the prohibitioii oil sitting or lying on the 
bed during the day, or the requirement that rJnrtiing be folded 
a certain way or put outside the cell, or that towels be put out- 
side the cell, were ignored and disobeyed by the political 
prisoners. When the prison administration reacted with 
punishments, including putting a political prisoner on a "hard 
bed", as happened in September 19S2 at Mokotow, we 
decided to go pn a hunger strike. 

Barczewo is one of the worst prisons and was "intolerably 
repressive." This was the place where many hunger strikes 

began. 

When there is a hunger strike, the prison administration is 
supposed to find out the reason. It must then weigh the 
prisoner daily, take his pulse and blood pressure, and have 
him examined by a doctor. After eight days, the prison ad- 
ministration usually tries to persuade the prisoner to stop. If 
this fails, the doctor decides whether or not the prisoner will 
be force-fed, subject to the prisoner's veto. After 11 days, 
however, the prisoner must be foroe-fed. After 18 days, ftm- 
damental chaitgcs in the ofganismbegin. As a matter of course 
there is usually no f orce-feediqg during the first 18 days. In my 
57-day strike m the Spring of 1984, the forced-feeding started 
only after 21 days. 
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Forced-feeding is like a rape, physically and emotionally. I was 
surrounded by guards and a tube was forced in. The only time 
I ever seriously contemplated suicide was right after I was 
force-fed ~ I felt deprived of everything. 

During the eighth day of my hunger strike, I was put into a 
"thermos box." Although the cell is not big enough for one per- 
son, I was in there for 24 hours with another. A light was kept 
in my eyes 24 hours a day, and there was no air. 

After a hunger strike is over, there is a serious problem about 
how to resume eating. A special very light diet is necessary, 
and there must be some medication. Some prisons, however, 
provide the prisoners only with heavy food, like hard-boiled 
eggs, potatoes, meat and heavy soups. This can create very 
serious problems. 

Hunger strikes exact a very high human cost, but if the 
prisoner is determined to go all the way, they can be very ef- 
fective. The prisoner dare not, however, waver. The prisoner 
mnst know what he wants and do viibat he must In a Pdish 
prison ycm cannot lesigB without victoiy, Cor then yoa risk 
eveiythhtg ~ yon are lilttly to get the wrong khid of food, and 
nuiy be safcjected to further rqiKCssion. 
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APPENDIX n 
Reported Beating Incidents 
and Other Examples of Inhuman Treatment 

Zofla Romaszewska: Letter to Parliament on Situation in 
Warsaw Mokotaw Prison, May 1983 

The mildest of disdplinaiy pimishmentai, easily giveii, is the 
ffj^n^sfHi ifi ^ of food wwchefn qf the 3-ldlo food paroelsi oftcB 
immediately cancelled for two months at a stroke. During the 
investigation period such a card is given to a detainee once a 

month. In the period when there are an increasing number of 
conflicts not necessarily drastic the most usual punishment is 
7 to 14 days in a "punishment cell." This is an isolated cell with 
bare boards to sleep on. Such a cell is cold, one does not 
receive warm water there, and there is not even than [sic] un- 
comfortable stool. One has to sit on a narrow shelf protrud- 
ing from the wall, and one is not allowed to sit even on the 
boards of the bunk. During the day blankets are taken out into 
the corridor. During the night there can be no dothes or un- 
dergarments left m cell "Punishment cells' to vMdtk mmates 
from Block m are most often sent are in another building, in 
a solitary oonfinenient block. There is no sewage disposal, in- 
stead there are cast-iron pails, whicfa have no handles and are 
difficult to carry. Cells are arranged in such a way that a 
prisoner cannot attack a warder. There are internal bars, the 
so-called "tigers," near the door and window, and food is sup- 
plied through a special opening in the bars, on a shovel; sweep- 
ing brushes have no handles, nor has the bucket. No sickness 
prevents the execution of the punishment. The part played by 
the prison doctor who, theoretically, has to give his permis- 
sion for a prisoner to be sent to bare boards punishment cells, 
is merely mstrumentaL Even if the doctor protests against 
sending the sick person to the punishment cell the punishment 
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is executed immediately anyway. Open duodenal ulcers, kid- 
ney inflammation, spinal pains or female indispositions, even 
a simple cold, does not exempt one from this punishment. 
Suspension of the punishment, particularly punishment of this 
kind, is impossible because it is immediately executed. The 
procedure of appeal against it lasts much longer than the 
punishmeiit itsdtf . 

From Uncensored Poland, No. 18/83 



Polteh Hebiirid Coudttec^t Report to IJN CtudMloB OB 
HmiiaB Rigftti, Manh »H PidMislKd !■ 
Hebinld Watch and fbe New YoilL ConutfaM to Sii^^ 
SoUdarity, September 1984. 

Political prisoners at Barczewo Prison went on a hunger strike 
for 18 days in October 1983. As a result of the strike, the ap- 
palling prison conditions and the behavior of the prison staff 
towanis political prismiefB impfoifed so^^ 
ber 4, trouble began again ^vfaen Jeny KropiwiUGki, wlio was 
about to receive a visit from lus fiunily, was subjected to a 

tal body search. Since December 5, 1983 the prison staff has 
been deliberately provocative. WladyslawFrasyniuk andPiotr 
Bednarz described the situation at Barczewo in a letter smug- 
gled out of prison, dated December 9, 1963. They wrote: 

On December 5, we were suddenly divided up into 
twogroupsduringour exercise period. We protested 
this separation and demanded an explanatiQii from 

the prison's warden why he was violating our earlier 
agreements. Instead of explaining his decision, the 
prison staff brought out fire hoses and tried to drive 
us out of the exercise yard with two lines of water. But 
the water pumps broke so the prison guards, led by 
the Guard Commander, Captain Kluza, attacked the 
prisoners: Edmund Balnka, Patrycjusz Kosflmiki, 
Piotr Bednarz, and Wladyslaw Frasymuk. Itds 
"humanitarian use of force" was supervised by Major 
Lisowski, the depuQr warden of the prison. We were 
beaten and forced back into our celb. 
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While we had been out in the exercise yard, our col- 
leagues overheard what was going on and tried to in- 
tervene to prevent further violence. Leszek 
Moczulski and Tadeusz Stanski demanded an inter- 
view with the warden and that they, along with 
Andrzej Slowik and Jerzy Kropiwnicki, be allowed to 
jom those takiqg aoBrcise so as to put all political 
prisooeis together. The response was immediate. 
Sevmd guards, who were waiting for the prisoners in 
the caeercise yard to return, beat up Moczulski and 
StanskL 

Back in our cells, we demanded to sec a doctor since 
Piotr Bednaiz had suffered serious hand injuries. 
Upon getting no response, we started to bang on the 
cdi door. At this, the warders dragged Slowik out of 
our cell and placed him in an isolation oelL We in- 
creased the noise. After two hours, a physician ap- 
peared. The warden promised Moczulski that Slowik 
would be returned to their cell. A "cease-fire" existed 
until the next morning, when the warden had agreed 
to meet with our representatives. On December 6, 
Szeremietiew and Kropiwnicki met with the warden, 
who "explained" the reasons for the order to beat up 
political prisooeis. Warden Luti^fkowski said it had 
been done at this personal order. 

Another meeting was to take place the following day; 
instead, the prisoners were again attacked by the 
guards, this time under the command of 
Lutrz^uiwski huaself. We were beaten, dragged into 
our cold ceDs, stripped, and searched. AH our pos- 
sessions, except for prison property, were confis- 
cated: warm dothing, notes, kmves» and even prayer 
books. Our memorabilia were removed. Food and 
diet accessories were taken away. We consider this 
an act of theft (Article 210 of the Polish Penal Code). 
We were informed that we were to be totally 
separated from our colleagues. The situation has 
remained the same. 
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We are threatened with incarceration in isolation 
cells and with beatings; we are reported for talking to 
prisoners in the adjacent cell, for refusing to get up 
from our beds for roll call, and for failing to stand up 
and state our namesi^ieii a guard enters the odLTlie 
prison staff does its best to "make things nice foriis" 
in Barczewo. For instance, today we were offered a 
bath in the same facility where prisoners safferhig 
from hepatitis have been bathing. We refused, but 
were taken nowhere dse to bathe. The cells are tat- 
tremely cold, and most of us are ill. In protest, we 
have refused to place our clothes "properly folded** at 
the cell door, or to go out for exercise periods. We 
have also started a rotating hunger strike. In our view, 
these actions are a planned and deliberate campaign 
against us. 

We wish to add that the cellblock (XIV) where we 
arc being held is isolated and used for repressive pur- 
poses. It is a building separated from all other 
prisoners. At present, the controls are extremely 
thorough, with fixed cameras and reinforced guard 
detachments for continnous observation. The cells 
are No. 18 (M oczulski, Stansld, Szeremietiew), Na 
16 (Slowik and KrophwnickiX Na 14 (Bednarz and 
Frasyniuk), and No. 12 (Bahika and Kosmowsid). 

The rotating hunger strike has brought no changes; the repres- 
sion and harassment continue. On December 31, 1963^ Jeray 
Kropiwnicki wrote a letter to the Polish Primate, Cardinal 
Jozef Glemp, in which he stated: 

For us, the beginmng of the New Year is sad. The 
warden, Lutraykowski, has taken additional stepi to 
break our resistance and make fife as diCBcolt as pos- 
sible. On December 27, he appeared in our cellfalod^ 
for the first time in several weeks. He called us into 
the duty room individually and disciplined us for 
"breaking prison regulations." It is obvious that he is 
follo>\ing a prearranged plan. Some of us have been 
denied the right to send and receive letters for two 
months; others are told that they will not be able to 
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see their families. This kind of punishment has noth- 
ing to do with different "offenses," which are the same 
in all our cases. No doubt it is a primitive but hope- 
less effort to sow discord among us. 

On December 28, the prison guards conducted a 
"general search of cells and prisoners." Several of us 
refused to leave the cell for fear of being robbed and 
were forcibly carried out of their cells. We were for- 
cibly taken back into the cells after the search. It was 
later learned that the purpose of the seardi was to 
deprive us of what was left of our personal belong- 
ings (watches, foreign language textbooks, dic- 
tionaries, notes, and personal copies of books, both 
fiction and scientific). All of our belongings were 
confiscated. Obvious^ such malidous repression will 
not force us to alter our position: we will still refuse 
to take exercise and to put out our clothes, nor vnW 
we attend reveille or roll calls. (The last point is not 
an element of protest but our usual behavior; under 
no circumstances are we going to attend roll-calls 
willingly.) 

We are continuing the rotating hunger strike. . . The 
problem of baths remains unresolved. I spoke of this 
specific problem to the penitentiary judges, and I was 
informed that: 1) prisoners suffering from hepatitis 
had used the facility only one week earlier; 2) the war- 
den, Lutrzykowski, had promised to prepare another 
bathing facility for those suffering firom infectious 
diseases; 3) that he also promised to have the bath- 
ing fodlity disinfected by a qualified agency and to 
show us the certificate of disinfection; and 4) that 
until that time, we were promised another bathing 
facility. In the meantime: 1) we have not been 
provided with another bathing facility; 2) talk about 
the disinfection of the infected facility is mixed with 
reports that prisoners suffering infectious diseases 
are using the bath. Consequently, none of us has 
taken a bath for a month. -- Jerzy Kropiwnicki 
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Hunger Strike at Strzelin Prison 



. . . Lately prison functionaries have been subjecting political 

prisoners to harsh and degradii^ treatment. For example, 

they have denied poUtical prisoners family visits without jus- 
tification; the prisoners have been called out one by one into 
the corridor and ordered to expose their genitals, which the 
functionaries then examine with their bare hands; the 
prisoners are also ordered to do knee-bends with their geni- 
tals still exposed in the face of shouts, curses, and threats of 
beatings. Two of the prisoners, Stanislaw Zabielski and Les- 
zek Zubik began a hunger strike to protest this treatment on 
September 22, 1984. The others will wait to see if this brings 
about any duuoges. If it does not, then they too lirill join the 
hunger strike. 

From Hutnik [Polish underground newspaper], 
No. 17/89, October 9, 1984 

[As a result of our hunger strike, begun December 22, 19841, 
Andrzej Pokorski was held in an isolation cell. On December 
25, 1984, his medicines, even vitamins and an oplatek 
[Christmas wafer] were taken away from him. On December 

28, Czeslaw lipkiei received 14 days' punishment on a hard 
bed. Then, Nfiroslaw Mlodecki was summoned to the warden. 
He refused to go, and the "operatioo group" under Captain 

Goldyn visited us. They threw Miroslaw onto the floor from 
his upper bunk, dragging him by the beard and legs. He was 
kicked in the spine several times. They ripped off his silver 
chain of the Virgin Mary. Captain Goldyn screamed that he 
would finish us "Reaganites" off, and that we would want to 
emigrate to the West. Miroslaw was given 14 days' punish- 
ment. He and Leszek Zubik were beaten up in the punishment 
cells for refusing to perform physical exercises. Zbyszek 
Koraczewski was also given seven days in a punishment cell. 
... We were ail punished for refusing to go out for exercise, for 
refusing to be counted, and for refusing to eat. 

From a statement issued by prisoners, 

Tygodnik Mazomze, No. 114. 

Published in Comm. in Support of Solidarity Reports, Mar. 11, 19S5. 
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The Treatment of Zygmunt Burchardt 

. . . Zygmimt Burchardt is under the constant care of a 
neurologist. His condition is a result of beatings and injuries 
received during his pre-trial interrogations. He has contracted 
tuberculosis while in prison. 

From Solidamosc Walczaca [underground]. 
No. 25/92, December 29, 1984 

Published in Comm. in Support of Solidarity Reports, April 11, 196S. 
Hung^ Strike at Lec^ca Prison 

On 30 Sqptember [198S at Leczyca prison], the governor, 
Quzanowsld, told Frasyniuk, Lucuz, and Wypych that they 
would not be moved back to their original obUs and that he 
had full authority "to break their bones, if necessary." Further 
beatings and intimidation followed. When the political 
prisoners refused to be taken to the prison barber fearing that 
such a departure from the normal practice which is that the 
barber comes to cells could be ominous they were again 
dragged out of their cells and beaten. Andrzej Filipczuk who 
had a bad knee and cannot move without crutches given to 
him only for walks in the prison yard was carried out by war- 
dens who pulled and twisted his genitals. Later, when he was 
being sha^ one of his opfCtton kept poking Urn in the qiet 
with his fmgns. llie methiDd of twisting genitds was al^ 
on Gos. When another political prisoner, Jerzy Kajak firom 
Rzeszow, was being carried out from the cell, one of the 
watching officers came up to him and violently twisted his 
ankle. Kijak was heard howling with pain and soon the leg was 
swollen up to the knee. That evening Filipczuk and Kajak were 
taken to a hospital at Lodz only to be returned to prison. It is 
also known that Jerzy Andrzejewski from Siedlce was savage- 
ly beaten: he had a black eye and his right arm was covered in 
red and blue bruises. On 2 October, after 8 p.m. as the 
prisoners were getting ready to sleep, the prison governor ar- 
rived with thirty wardens and the beating started again. Kajak 
was repeated^ kicked in Us swollen leg. 

From Uncensored Poland, No. 20/85 
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Punishment at Rakowiecka Prison 



Grzegorz Myszka has been beaten and kept for a day in what 
can only be termed a dungeon whilst under investigative ar- 
rest at Rakowiecka Prison. On November 28, 1985, two prison 
officers told M yszka that he was to be punished with "the hard 
bed," without giving him any reason. When he refused to leave 
his cell, a group of guards forcefully dragged him out to a cel- 
lar in Block 1. To stop him from shouting on the way, the of- 
ficers gagged him and kept choking him with a towel and bare 
hands until he fainted. They brought him back to conscious- 
ness by beating him about the face and pulling his hair. He was 
then ordered to undress and, completely naked, was lodged in 
an underground cell, without any sanitary facilities and with 
the floor covered widi rotting human eaBcrement. After some 
two or three hours in temperature not higlier than 50 degrees 
F (10 C) he was given a wet pair of underpants and after a few 
more hours a top, mattress and a blanket, all covered with dirt. 
He was not allowed to leave the cell to go to the toilet. All his 
protests were met with abuse and jeers on the part of the 
guards. The following afternoon he was taken to the prison 
governor who banned food parcels for Myszka for three 
months, ordered him to be shorn, and punished him with the 
hard bed and solitary confinement for two weeks. For the 
duration of the punishment Myszka was kept in a four square 
yards cell and despite his demands was not allowed to see a 
doctor. 

From Tygodiiik Mazowsze^ No. 166 
Beating at Miediyrzecze Prison 

Seventy ZOMO (riot police) officers in full riot gear were 
brought on December 17, 1985 to the investigative detention 
centre at Miedzyrzecze, where they carried out searches in 
cells and savagely beat the detainees. The cries and shrieks of 
the beaten calling for help mixed with the howfing of the at- 
tacking policemen. After the first round of beating the 
detainees were ordered to leave their cells and had to run be- 
tween two rows of policemen hitting them with their 
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truncheons to the cellar where again body searches were car- 
ried out. They were told to face the wall and do sit-ups with 
hands above their heads. Those who could not keep up with 
the rhythm were hit with truncheons on the legs or bottoms. 
To return to their cells the detainees had again to run between 
two rows of polke officers. FMber setvdies iim 
in the cells and in tome cases detainees had to repeat the 
yt/hoih cycle two ch* even three thnes. It was evident that the 
pdice officers had been given before the operation either 
drugs or alcohol. Afterwards no one was allowed to file a for- 
mal complaint to the court and those who complained to the 
prison doctor were scorned and derided by him. 

From Feniks, Gorzow Wielkopc^ski, No. 86 

Published in Uncensored Poland^ No. 11/86 

The Ikvatmcnt of Political Prisonen at Warsaw's 
Ralcowiedka Priscm 

Seweryn Jaworski's situation is also dramatic. Until now, he 
has had all of the punishments allowed by the rule-book in- 
flicted upon him: his right to correspondence has been taken 
away, parcels from home returned, he has been forbidden to 
use the prison store. He has also been harassed by the warders' 
ridiculing his religious bdiefiK the cross he lias in the cell 
would be torn £rom the wall and the rosary from his neck and 
the warders would deliberately lock them around the floor. 
Recently, however, Jaworski was additionally tormented by 
placing him on 21 August [1986] in the "thermos," a small, cold 
sound-proof cell. He spent there 24 hours, stripped naked, in 
low temperature. The "thermos" is two feet square, with a large 
window and a peephole roughly 7 by 3 inches, with a television 
camera over the door and virtually no furniture or sanitary 
facility. A prisoner confined to the "thermos" must relieve him- 
self on the floor. After 24 hours in these conditions, Jaworski 
suffers from ear inflammation. Moreover his ulcerous condi- 
tion has deteriorated because he has not received any medica- 
tion. His submission to see the doctor on 22 August has been 
rejected. Straight after the "thermos" stretch, Seweryn 
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Jaworski and Marek Gogacz have been punished with the 
"hard bed" [prisoners are forced to sleep on wooden bunks 
with nothing but a blanket]. 

Fromi:O5,No.l00 
Published in Uhcensortd Pohmd, No. 20/86 
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Prison conditions in Poland are dreadful. Medical care, nutrition, 
heating and sanitation facilities are grossly inadequate in pris- 
ons, many of which date from the 19th century. Among the most 
troublesome features of the Polish prison system is the enormous 
amount of brutality and other physical abuse. 

This report focuses on the 1980' s and deals with six areas of 
concern: physical conditions, including population data and the 
physical environment; health, including the special problems 
facing women prisoners; physical and similar abuses; work and 
other prison activities; contacts with the outside world; and 
remedies for human rights violations. 

In every one of these respects, the Polish prison system falls far 
short of the most minimal standards. 



This is the first in a series of reports on prison conditions issued 
by Human Rights Watch. Human Rights Watch is composed of 
Americas Watch, Asia Watch and Helsinki Watch. 
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